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PROPOSITION  187  SAVAGES  OUR  STATE 


By  Victor  Miller 

Proposition  187,  on  the  November  ballot, 
is  probably  the  most  hostile  and  unwarranted 
attack  on  recent  immigrants  since  the  intern- 
ment of  Japanese-Americans  during  World 
War  n.  The  measure  directs  that  those  unable 
to  document  their  U.S.  citizenship  be  denied  a 
wide  range  of  social  services  and  educational 
opportunities.  In  practice  this  will  mean  an 
unconstitutional  invasion  of  privacy  and  a 
lower  standard  of  living  for  all  California  resi- 
dents. Thinly  disguised  as  a fiscal  responsibility 
initiative,  Proposition  187  is  a simplistic  at- 
tempt to  foist  blame  for  the  state’s  complex 
social  and  economic  woes  on  the  voteless  and 
unorganized  population  of  the  undocu- 
mented. 

Rejecting  the  findings  of  every  major 
private  and  governmental  study,  proponents  of 
Proposition  187  maintain  that  health  and 
educational  benefits,  rather  than  jobs,  are  the 
principal  cause  of  illegal  immigration. 

By  charging  educators,  social  workers  and 
health  care  personnel  with  a legal  obligation  to 
determine  citizenship,  legality  and  report 
suspected  offenders  to  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Proposition  187  con- 
stitutes a dangerous  extension  of  police  power 


into  the  social  services. 

The  consequences  for  public  education  are 
the  most  dire.  Each  school  district  would  be 
required  to  determine  that  every  student  and 
the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  student  was  a 
legal  U.S.  resident.  Even  if  a student  were  a 
U.S.  citizen,  if  a school  district  official  merely 
suspected  the  student’s  parent  or  guardian  was 
illegally  in  the  country,  a report  would  have  to 
be  made  to  the  INS.  Besides  poisoning  the 
educational  system  with  suspicion  and 
mistrust,  Proposition  187  would  result  in  a 
catastrophic  loss  of  $3.4  billion  to  California 
school  districts:  Since  the  policing  provisions  of 
Proposition  187  are  in  direct  conflict  with 
federal  privacy  laws,  school  districts  carrying 
them  out  would  be  barred  from  receiving 
federal  funds. 

Added  to  this  would  be  accelerated  truan- 
cy and  dropout  rates  among  students  fearful 
that  they  or  members  of  their  families  would 
be  deported.  These  kids  would  wind  up  on  the 
street,  alienated,  unemployable  and  prime 
candidates  for  gang  membership.  And  social 
service  programs  intended  to  counter  these 
very  trends  would,  under  Proposition  187,  be 
cut  back  severely. 

Health  care  in  the  state  would  also  be 


devastated  as  cost-effective  and  humanitarian 
preventative  programs,  such  as  prenatal  care, 
were  closed  to  a significant  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. Any  limitations  on  screening  programs 
for  HIV,  tuberculosis  or  other  communicable 
diseases  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  those 
diseases  — not  just  for  the  undocumented  but 
for  everyone.  Since  undocumented  workers 
tend  to  cluster  in  the  food  service  industries, 
the  health  care  aspects  of  Proposition  187  are 
especially  heinous.  Denied  all  but  emergency 
services,  the  undocumented  would  prolong 
seeking  treatment  until  it  was  an  emergency 
situation,  overwhelming  hospital  emergency 
rooms  and  resulting  in  less  effective  health  care 
for  everyone. 

Proposition  187  would  permit  all  this  to 
occur,  on  the  theory  that  money  would  be 
saved.  But  the  same  federal  privacy  laws  which 
would  impact  on  the  educational  system  would 
also  result  in  a loss  of  $9  billion  in  federal 
Medi-Cal  payments,  much  more  than  would 
be  saved  by  187’s  mean-spirited  implementa- 
tion. 

And  forget  about  any  cooperation  be- 
tween immigrant  communities  and  local 
police.  Proposition  187  requires  the  police  to 
inform  the  INS  of  anyone  they  suspect  of  being 


in  the  country  illegally,  even  someone  coming 
forward  to  report  a crime. 

California,  if  Proposition  187  is  passed,  will 
be  a state  in  which  gang  violence  (by  increased 
numbers  of  unemployed  youth)  is  on  the  rise; 
but,  paradoxically,  cooperation  with  police  by 
the  most  victimized  segment  of  the  population 
is  on  the  decline.  Communicable  diseases  take 
an  increasing  toll  in  lives,  and  hospital  emerr 
gency  facilities  are  strained  to  the  absolute 
limit  with  people  waiting  a longer  and  longer 
number  of  hours  to  be  seen.  The  school  system 
is  in  financial  disarray,  tottering  on  the  verge  of 
collapse.  As  a host  of  societal  ills  peaks  ever 
upward  toward  critical  level,  the  good  citizens 
of  the  state  console  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  that  no  damn  illegal  alien  got  a free 
AIDS  test  on  their  tax  dollars. 

Proposition  187  is  a pure  and  simple  puni- 
tive action  against  anyone  non-white  or  foreign 
bom,  a legislative  cross-burning  intended  to 
intimidate  and  spread  fear.  There  are  special 
hate  crime  law-enforcement  units  to  ap- 
prehend and  prosecute  those  that  commit  hate 
crimes;  but  what  do  you  do  when  the  crime 
becomes  the  law?  What  do  you  do  about  hate 
laws?  On  November  8th,  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  one  down. 


MISSION  SUMMIT  WORKS  FOR  PEACE 


by  Rose  Arrieta 

The  vibrant  Mission  District  resonates 
with  culture:  its  music  — from  rich  and  full 
Latin  rhythms  to  high-velocity  rock  — and  a 
thriving,  cutting-edge  arts  scene.  But  there  is  a 
down  side.  For  the  approximately  12,000 youth 
living  here,  life  can  be  a crapshoot.  A bad 
choice,  lousy  timing  and  a mistaken  gesture 
can  mean  death.  The  Citys  Department  of 
Public  Health  reports  that  the  Mission  has  the 


highest  rate  of  gunshot  and  knife  wound  in- 
juries and  among  the  highest  rates  of  firearm 
deaths  in  the  City.  Community  members  say 
some  of  the  reasons  for  this  violence  include 
inadequate  education,  lack  of  jobs  for  youth, 
and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse. 

On  Saturday,  October  29,  at  Horace  Mann 
Middle  School,  the  third  annual  Violence 
Prevention  Summit  will  address  these  issues 
with  the  community. 

For  the  past  year,  two  community-based 


partner  agencies  of  The  Mission  District 
Violence  Prevention  Initiative  Project 
(MDVP)  have  brought  various  groups 
together  to  come  up  with  a plan  that  will  stop 
violence  in  the  Mission.  This  summer  began 
actual  intervention  efforts  to  de-escalate  the 
violence. 

This  four-year,  grass-roots  effort  was  the 
brainchild  of  two  agencies:  The  Real  Alterna- 
tives Program  (RAP),  a 25-year-old  group  that 
works  with  Mission  District  youth  and  their 


parents;  and  the  Central  American  Refugee 
Center  (CARECEN),  founded  in  1986  to  help 
Central  Americans.  The  idea  to  seek  funding 
to  fight  violence  stemmed  from  two  earlier 
community  summits  that  were  held  in  the  Mis- 
sion and,  to  date,  have  already  brought 
together  more  than  300  City  residents,  civic 
leaders,  merchants,  parents  and  youth. 

To  build  up  the  grass-roots  effort,  the  two 
agencies  secured  $ 100,000  from  the  California 
CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  SEVEN 
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Neighborhood  Self-Reliance  Loan  Program 


Bank  of  Canton  of  California  is  now  offering  a special  program  that  may 
meet  your  special  financial  needs.  Our  Neighborhood  Self-Reliance  Loan 
Program  can  help  you  get  a loan  faster  than  you  think! 

Our  program  is  designed  to  offer  loans  which  are  more  affordable  especially 
for  families  with  limited  annual  household  income  and  for  small  businesses 
with  limited  capital. 

FEATURES  / BENEFITS 

Purpose  of  Loan  Education,  Job  Training,  Personal  (family  emergency  needs), 

Small  Business  and  Purchase  of  Commercial  Vehicle 
(e.g.  Truck)  with  commercial  registration. 

Qualifications  Clean  Credit  History,  Annual  Household  Income  of 

$17,000  or  less  for  Education,  Job  Training,  Personal;  or 
Initial  Capital  of  $30,000,  or  less  for  Small  Business  and 
Purchase  of  Commercial  Vehicle 

Loan  Amount  Up  to  $ 1 5,000  per  household  or  per  business  entity 

Repayment  Up  to  84  months 

Interest  Rate  4'/i  % Annual  Percentage  Rate,  Fixed. 

* For  example,  on  a loan  of  $5,000.  with  an  84  month 
term,  monthly  payment  is  $68.35. 

Please  contact  Dank  of  Canton  of  California  Loan  Representatives 
to  find  out  more  about  this  special  ban  program. 


San  Francisco/  Bay  Area: 


415/391-8912 

415/989-4088 


415/421-5215 

415/681-5333 


(H) 


HANK  OF  CANTON 
OF  CAUFOANIA 

A Tradition  of  Honest  Banking 


Established  1937 


Member  FDIC 
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LENDER 


We  reserve  the  right  to  change  our  lending  program,  practices 
and  requirements  at  any  time  without  notice. 


Zapateria 

TAMING  of  the  SHOE 


• ALL  LEATHER  BOOT 

. OIL  RESISTANT  LUG  SOLE 
. BRASS  EYELET 

• STEEL  TOE  OR  REGULAR  TOE 
REG.$§&9tf  $39  90 


• ALL  LEATHER  OXFORD 

• OIL  RESISTANT  SOLES 

• BRASS  EYELETS 

REG.$§4^(f  $29.90 


GROOVENIZE  YOUR  SHOES 

CUSTOM  PLATFORMING 

Give  us  a call  We  make-U-ta 


IN  THE  MISSION 

2S37  Mission  ■ between  22nd  & 23rd 


IN  THE  HAIGHT 

1736  Haight  Street  - at  Cote 


282-2900  221-4453 
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WENDY  NORINS 

JANUARY  2,  1947  - AUGUST  24,  1994 

Wendy  Norins,  director  of  the  Weekend  College  at  New  College  of  California, 
died  at  her  home  in  San  Francisco  on  August  24 
of  an  apparent  heart  attack.  Ms.  Norins  was  47  years  old. 

Born  in  Huntington  Island,  New  York  on  January  2,  1947, 

Ms.  Norins  began  working  at  New  College  in  1983. 

She  received  her  bachelor's  degree  from  the  school's  Weekend  College  in  1984 
and  went  on  to  become  an  administrator,  teacher  and  eventually 
director  of  the  program.  Ms.  Norins  also  attended  San  Francisco  State 
University  where  she  received  her  master's  degree  in  creative  writing  in  1992. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Maria  Norins  of  Little  River,  California. 


FLAG  FOOTBALL 


The  first  annual  Mission  Playground 
“Blacktop  Flag  Football  League”  boasts  six 
teams,  enrolling  50  players  from  ages  9-12. 
Signups  are  still  being  taken  Monday  through 
Friday  from  2 to  6 pm  by  Nick  D.  Jacoban, 
Mission  Playground  Director  at  the  Mission 
Playground  on  Valencia  St.  between  19th  and 
20th.  Games  are  held  Monday  and  Wednesday 
afternoons  from  3 to  6 pm.  There  is  a $10 


uniform  jersey  fee  for  all  players.  The  Flag 
Football  League,  which  will  end  in  mid- 
December,  needs  more  players,  volunteer 
coaches,  equipment  and  community  support. 
Drop  by  Mission  Playground  and  check  out 
the  games  where  scouts  might  discover 
tomorrow's  Steve  Young  and  jerry  Rice.  For 
more  information  call  Nick  Jacoban  at  695- 
5008  between  2 and  6 pm  only. 
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the  COLA  CABANA  RESTAURANT 

at  theAndoralnn 


COME  TO  THE  STYLISH  COLA  CABANA  RESTAURANT 
TO  ENJOY  SALADS,  SOUPS,  STEAKS,  SEAFOOD 
AND  SANDWICHES.  WE  SERVE  BEERS,  WINES, 
ESPRESSOS  AND  FRESH  DRINKS. 


2434  MISSION  STREET 

BETWEEN  20TH  AND  21ST  STREETS 


OPEN  EVERY  DAY  11  TO  11 


TEL:282-2447 
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AY  OF  THE  DEAD 


1994 


A PARTICIPATORY  COMMUNITY  RITUAL  PERFORMANCE 


By  Eric  Verhoogen 


On  Wednesday,  November  2,  the  Dia  de 
I os  Muertos/Day  of  the  Dead  procession  and 
commemoration,  a long-standing  neighbor- 
hood tradition,  will  once  again  grace  the  streets 
of  the  Mission  District.  Sixteen  thousand 
people  are  expected  to  participate  in  this  color- 
ful ritual,  making  it  one  of  the  largest  non-com- 
mcrcial  community  festivals  in  the  country. 

The  procession  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  sharp 
at  the  Mission  Cultural  Center  on  Mission 
Street  near  25th,  proceed  to  24th  Street,  then 
through  Balmy  Alley  to  Garfield  park,  where 
participants  will  form  a human  chain  to 
celebrate  the  interconnectedness  of  life. 

The  Colectivo  del  Rescate  Cultural/Cul- 
tural Rescue  Collective  (CRC),  a group  of 
community  activists  and  spiritual  leaders,  is 
organizing  the  procession.  CRC  has  chosen  the 
theme  “Junto  Podemos/Together  We  Can”  to 
reflect  the  festival’s  emphasis  on  youth  and 
community  empowerment. 

According  to  Juan  Pablo  Gutierrez,  one  of 
the  main  organizers  of  the  event,  the  proces- 
sion “is  a celebration  of  the  cycle  of  life.  We’re 
just  trying  to  bring  positive  energy  to  the  com- 
munity.” 

The  Dia  de  los  Muertos  commemoration 
dates  back  more  than  3,000  years  to  the  pre- 
Columbian,  pre-Christian  days  of  the  Olmec 
people  of  Mexico.  The  ceremony  pays  tribute 


to  ancestral  spirits;  it  is  celebrated  in  the  fall 
because,  according  to  tradition,  this  is  when  the 
veil  separating  the  living  and  the  dead  is  thin- 
nest. 

Ralph  Maradiaga,  the  late  founder  of  the 
Galena  de  la  Raza,  and  Rend  Yafiez,  now 


unfurled  a banner  listing  the  names  of  youth 
all  over  the  world  who  had  been  killed  by 
violence. 

Although  in  recent  years  the  ceremonies 
have  been  well-attended  and  successful,  they 
have  also  been  tinged  with  controversy.  Some 


curator  of  cultural  programs  at  the  Mexican 
Museum,  established  the  Dia  de  los  Muertos 
celebration  in  the  Mission  in  the  early  ’70s. 
Since  then,  the  ceremony  has  grown  steadily  in 
size  and  attracted  a loyal  core  of  participants. 

In  recent  years,  the  celebration  has 
focused  more  and  more  on  youth  in  the  com- 
munity. The  idea,  according  to  Gutierrez,  is  to 
help  create  “a  new  identity  for  youth,  not  based 
on  violence  and  brutality  and  death,  but  based 
on  life."  Last  year,  an  unexpectedly  large  num- 
ber of  young  people  joined  the  procession  and 


members  of  the  community  have  felt  that  the 
procession  was  becoming  less  and  less  respect- 
ful of  the  tradition  of  the  Dia  de  los  Muertos 
celebration. 

This  year,  organizers  are  making  an  effort 
to  ensure  the  dignity  of  the  procession.  “There 
will  be  a real  emphasis  on  reverence,”  Gutier- 
rez said. 

One  of  the  things  that  makes  the  Dia  de  los 
Muertos  procession  in  the  Mission  special  is 
that  it  is  funded  and  organized  entirely  by 
members  of  the  community,  unlike  many  com- 


FOR  ALL  AGES 


munity  festivals,  which  rely  heavily  on  dona- 
tions from  beer,  liquor  and  tobacco  interests. 
The  organizers  feel  that  accepting  corporate 
sponsorship  would  undercut  the  positive  mes- 
sage of  the  event. 

"How  can  we  accept  money  from  com- 
panies who  are  perpetrating  the  problems 
we’re  fighting  year-round?"  Gutierrez  asked, 
“How  can  you  have  a community  celebration 
sponsored  by  the  biggest  killers?” 

In  addition  to  the  procession,  several 
museums  are  presenting  exhibits  featuring 
traditional  ofrendas,  or  altars,  on  which 
celebrants  sometimes  place  food,  candles  and 
flowers,  especially  marigolds,  to  welcome  the 
souls  of  the  visiting  dead.  The  exhibit  at 
Galena  de  la  Raza,  open  October  18  to 
November  5,  will  stress  the  traditional  side  of 
the  commemoration,  featuring  ofrendas  by 
Yolanda  Garfias  Woo  and  Mia  Gonzalez. 

The  Mexican  Museum  will  host  a traveling 
exhibition  from  the  Mexican  Fine  Arts  Center 
in  Chicago  entitled  “Muertos  de  Gusto:  Day  of 
the  Dead  Ritual  and  Memory,"  with  a tradi- 
tional ofrenda  by  Herminia  Albarin,  from  Oct 
12  to  Nov  27.  “Rooms  for  the  Dead,”  an  instal- 
lation of  the  work  of  15  artists,  coordinated  by 
Rend  Yafiez,  will  this  year  appear  at  the  Center 
for  the  Arts  Galleries  in  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center  on  Mission  at  3rd  Street. 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other 
Day  of  the  Dead  activities,  contact  CRC  at 
647-8500. 
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SALVADOR 

DELI 

FEATURING 
SEIZURE  SALAD 
IMPLANT  PARMESAN 
MIGRAINE  BREAD 
WITH  LIBERACHEESE 


577  VALENCIA  ST. 

HOURS:  TUESDAY -THURSDAY  7AM - 11  PM 
FRIDAY  & SATURDAY  7 AM  - 4 AM 
SUNDAY  7 AM  - 10  PM  PHONE:  255-7612 


You  are  Welcome  at  Mission  Dental  Building  for 
all  Phases  of  Dentistry  • 2440  Mission  St.  285-9900 

— 
Peter  Rengstorff,  D.D.S.  Robert  C.  Ceniceros,  D.D.S.  • 
Ramona  L.  Lauron,  R.D.H.  Bryan  Arant,  D.D.S. 


OPEN  MON-SAT  9-5 
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KOMOTION  WEATHERS  THE  STORM 


by  Adrienne  Y.  Brazelton 

F ire  inspector  Lt.  Sonny  Armada  says 
he  was  just  doing  his  job  last  month  when  he 
closed  the  doors  of  Komotion,  a cooperative  of 
about  40  musicians. 

“I  got  a complaint  from  the  police  depart- 
ment,” Armada  explained  in  a phone  interview 
Sept.  21.  “You  legally  cannot  have  more  than 
49  people  in  a building  that  has  a B2  business 
zone.” 

Before  completely  reopening,  Komotion 
must  make  safety  repairs  and  have  improve- 
ments made  to  its  structure  to  strengthen  it 
against  earthquakes.  Fortunately  for  Komo- 
tion, the  owner  of  the  16th  and  Folsom  Street 
building  has  agreed  to  try  to  make  the  struc- 
ture fire-safe  and  to  pursue  a public  assembly 
zoning  status  so  that  the  good  work  of  Komo- 
tion may  continue. 

Matt  Callahan,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Komotion,  said  the  temporary  closing  has  cut 
into  the  cooperative’s  ability  to  support  itself. 
“About  75  to  80  percent  of  the  shows  and 
events  that  we've  done  there  have  been 
benefits  for  one  group  or  another,”  he  said. 
“And  that’s  by  design,  because  part  of  what 
we're  trying  to  do  is  draw  a linkage  between 
cultural  expression  and  the  real  life  of  the 
people. 

“We  have  felt  all  along  that  there  had  to  be 
a connection  between  the  activists  who  are 
trying  to  struggle  with  the  injustices  of  the 
world,  and  the  arts  communities,  whether  they 
be  music  or  dance  or  theater  or  performance 
or  whatever.  There  has  to  be  a direct  link.” 

FUNDING  FALLS 
THROUGH  THE  CRACKS 

For  the  last  seven  years,  Komotion  has 
made  up  a third  of  its  rent  payments  by 
providing  rehearsal  space  and  access  to  a 16- 
track  recording  studio  for  its  members  and 
other  musicians. 

Komotion  was  an  underground  operation 
until  1992,  when  it  obtained  a theater  permit. 


In  that  same  year,  Komotion  also  received 
tax-exempt  nonprofit  status,  usually  a boon  for 
anyone  seeking  grant  monies. 

But,  Callahan  pointed  out,  “We’ve  never 
gotten  a grant.  The  only  grant  we’ve  ever  got- 
ten is  from  the  Grateful  Dead!  They  gave  — 
and  we  didn’t  even  have  to  file  for  it.  We  just 
told  them  about  something  we  wanted  to  do, 
and  they  gave  us  the  money.” 

The  Grateful  Dead  paid  for  Komotion’s 
first  sound  magazine,  “Alive  and  Kicking,” 
audio  cassettes  of  live  performances  at  Komo- 
tion complemented  by  cultural  and  political 
commentary.  The  cooperative’s  studio  also  al- 
lows members  to  produce  a series  of  multicul- 
tural music  cassettes  called  “Komotion 
International.” 

The  focus  on  music  at  Komotion  may  be 
the  very  thing  scaring  off  potential  funders, 
said  Callahan.“You  know,  most  musicians 


don’t  make  a dime.  They  might  spend  their 
whole  lives  playing  music,  and  they’ll  never 
make  really  any  money;  but  it’s  like  it’s  still  not 
‘Art’  to  the  grant  world  unless  it’s  classical 
music.  And  I guess  my  point  really  is:  Not  only 
do  we  sort  of  fall  through  the  cracks,  we’re  not 
even  on  the  same  floor  where  the  cracks  are.” 

In  discussing  the  acceptance  of  Komotion 
among  City  bureaucrats,  Callahan  said  he 
doesn’t  think  any  politician  or  City  leader 
would  overtly  oppose  Komotion  because  it 
wouldn’t  be  popularly  acceptable  to  do  so.  But 
in  practical  fact,  he  said,  they  do  oppose  iL  He 
said,  “What  they  do  is  they  set  up  a myriad  of 
restrictions  or,  you  know,  governmental  codes 
and  bureaucratic  barriers  that  make  it  so  hard 
for  anyone  to  actually  start  something  like  this 
that  you’re  bled  dry  by  the  time  you  get  going." 

Of  Lt.  Armada,  Callahan  said,  “I  certainly 
would  not  accuse  him  of  deliberately  fucking 


with  Komotion.  If  anything,  he’d  probably  like 
to  see  us  succeed. 

“He  could  tell  when  he  came  that  we  were 
different  from  the  Hayes  Theater.  He  could 
tell  that  we’re  different  from  the  Playground. 
First  of  all,  because  we’re  nonprofit.  Second  of 
all,  because  we’ve  been  there  a long  time;  we’re 
not  just  a fly-by-night  operation  that  came  in 
to  make  a quick  buck  off  the  neighborhood.” 

OTHER  NIGHTSPOTS 
ALSO  CITED 

Nearby  Hayes  Theater  was  known  for 
hosting  profit-making  raves.  Police  Depart- 
ment permit  officer  Jim  Ludlow  said  that  al- 
though the  theater  was  never  granted  an 
entertainment  license,  it  had  the  nerve  to  ad- 
vertise one-night  clubs  with  an  open  bar  in  the 
Pink  Section  of  the  Sunday  Chronicle. 

Now,  Armada  said,  “The  Rave  [Hayes 
Theater]  is  no  more.  That  place  is  pounded  to 
the  ground.” 

When  he  went  into  the  theater  to  finally 
close  it  down  for  code  violations,  manager 
Shaun  Ralston  was  arrested  for  possession  of 
cocaine.  A new  tenant,  Spiral  Binding  Com- 
pany, took  over  the  building  just  three  days 
later. 

Another  nightspot  in  the  area,  said  Ethel 
Newlin,  Chair  of  the  Public  Safety  Committee 
of  the  Mayor’s  Task  Force  On  The  Mission,  is 
The  Playground,  a private  sex  club. 

“They  hadn’t  applied  for  any  police  per- 
mits because  they’re  not  serving  alcohol,” 
Newlin  said,  “and  they  don’t  need  Health 
Department  permits  because  they  don’t  serve 
food.”  Only  fire  permits  are  required. 

Armada  recently  cited  The  Playground  for 
having  too  many  occupants  for  its  zoning 
status.  The  building’s  owner  has  agreed  to 
upgrade  the  structure  (by  adding  fire  exits,  for 
example)  rather  than  close  down. 

“We  don’t  condone  one  way  or  another 
what  goes  on  there,”  Armada  said.  “For  us,  it’s 
all  the  same:  Safety  is  safety.” 
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We  treat  you 
like  family 

Low  Cost  Medical  Care 

• Medical  clinic  for  children  and  adults 
• Low  cost  sliding  fee  scale  for 
patients  with  no  health  insurance 
• Medi-Cal  and  Medicare  welcome 

Special  Services  for  Women 

• Offering  a full  range  of  health  services  for  women 
• Free  pregnancy  testing 

• Free  pregnancy  education  classes  for  Medi-Cal  patients 
• Free  referrals  to  private  doctors  at  St.  Luke’s 

Helping  with  Medi-Cal 

If  you  are  a patient  at  the  Neighborhood  Clinic,  we  can  help  you 
get  Medi-Cal  benefits. 

Call  Today  for  an  Appointment 

Same  day  appointments  may  be  available.  Most  appointments 
within  one  week  of  calling. 

Call  (415)  641-6500  to  make  an  appointment 

Se  Habla  Espanol 
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“Richmond  Specials” 
in  the  Mission?! 

At  3244  21st  Street,  directly  between  Mis- 
sion and  Valencia  streets  and  at  the  end  of 
Bartlett  Street,  is  the  site  of  the  latest  flash- 
point between  the  Mission  District  and  the 
City-That-Used-To-Know-How.  On  this  huge 
triple-lot  are  two  mysterious  buildings  com- 
pletely covered  with  dark  shingles,  like  two 
large  boxes.  There  is  a reason  these  buildings 
look  so  anonymous  and  boxlike:  They  were  the 
first,  or  one  of  the  first,  gay  bath-houses  to 
open  in  the  City  (about  1963)  and,  curiously, 
the  last  to  close  in  about  1988  when  the  City 
was  closing  all  of  them  down.  Unfortunately, 
what  is  proposed  in  place  of  these  is  even  more 
boxlike  and  equally  anonymous  in  a much 
more  disturbing  way. 

Proposed  are  three  hulking  four-story 
“Richmond  Special”  apartment  triplexes  with 
the  form  and  architectural  charm  of  giant 
shoeboxes.  Adding  to  the  insult  is  a row  of 
double  Genie  garage  doors  at  ground  level  and 
fake  Edwardian  trim  to  clash  subtly  with  the 
Victorian  “Liberty  Hill  Historic  District”  that 
surrounds  them  and  was  created  precisely  to 
discourage  such  outscale,  inharmonious  new 
building  development. 

When  Liberty  Hill  was  created  in  1985,  it 
wasn’t  intended  that  it  would  be  the  only  his- 
toric district  in  the  Mission.  It  was  thought  that 
the  area  would  expand  by  segments  to  the 
south  and  east  until  most  of  the  best  Victorian 
architecture  in  the  Mission  was  protected.  The 
City’s  increasing  budget  crisis  caused  this  plan 
to  be  “delayed"  for  a few  years,  to  save  what  is 
actually  a fairly  small  sum  (and  also  prevent  it 
from  doing  the  unthinkable:  giving  a little  back 
to  the  overburdened  S.  F.  taxpayer) 
. When  Jordan  came  in  loudly  promoting  his 
“One-Stop-Shop”  for  Building  Permits,  he 
suggested  that  historic  areas  could  be 
protected  by  general  Citywide  rules  against  the 
destruction  of  historic  buildings  and  areas  that, 
after  all,  only  constituted  a small  sliver  of  the 
City’s  residential  building  stock  (only  about 
20,000  units  of  the  320,000  residential  units, 
even  according  to  the  most  generous  surveys). 
Most  people,  even  our  City  politicians,  are 
agreed  that  losing  the  whimsical  and  comfort- 
able Victorians  would  be  a terrible  blow  to  the 
City,  yet  almost  nothing  has  actually  been 
done.  The  landmarks  watchdog  at  City  Plan- 
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Stop  the  Boxes  / 


The  undersigned  residents  feel  that  the  poorly  designed,  box-like  'Richmond  Specials' 
proposed  for  3244-3250  21st  Street  would  be  a detriment  to  any  City  neighborhood  much  less 
Liberty  Hill.  Unless  there  is  substantial  redesign  of  this  project  in  a manner  which  respects  the 
historic  Victorian  neighborhood  that  surrounds  it,  we  would  also  vigorously  oppose  demolition 
of  the  existing  structures  that  could  be  lifted,  re-positioned,  and  re-used. 


Is  this  how  you  want  all  our  houses  to  look  ? 


At  the  right  is  a rough 
drawing  of  what  the  proposed 
triple  row  of  triplexes  would 
look  like  A single  multi-unit 
condo  building  with  one 
garage  entrance  would  save 
the  trees  and  thus  be  far  preferable 


Cl)  These  exceed  the  height 
- of  most  Liberty  Hill  housed  by 
almost  2 storeys  and  offer  no  front, 
rear,  or  side  setbacks. 

<2>  Architectural  detail,  especially 
windows,  should  instead  be  more 
in  harmony  with  the  1870-1880s 
Historic  District. 


No  "Richmond  Specials”  in  Liberty  Hill  !! 


Name 


Address 


Date 


MAIL  TO  LIBERTY  HILL  NEIGHBORHOOD  ASSOCIATION  P.O.  BOX  192114  S.F.,  CA.  941 19 


ning  is  only  one  overworked  individual  (his 
answering  machine  records  at  least  80  calls  a 
day). 

The  nominal  owner  of  the  old  bath-house 
property  is  an  executive  of  Marcus  & Mil- 
lichap,  in  1992-93  the  largest  real-estate  invest- 
ment firm  in  S.F.  after  T.R.I  But  actually,  the. 
contractor-purchaser  is  none  other  than  a 
partner  of  Joe  O’Donoghue’s  “Residential 
Builders  Association,”  the  same  group  that 
virtually  created  the  infamous  “Richmond 
Specials”  and  has  led  the  charge  to  create  these 
montrosities  for  years.  Ask  anyone  from  the 
Richmond  or  the  Sunset  what  they  think  of  the 
“Richmond  Specials”  and  you  will  get  some 
very  interesting  answers. 

Liberty  Hill  Neighborhood  Association 
was  only  notified  about  this  bathhouse  project 
by  a cryptic  half-page  notice  in  May  of  this  year 
that  said  that  the  property  was  going  to  have  a 
“preapplication  environmental  evaluation.” 


We  had  no  idea  what  this  meant  (the  proce- 
dure has  only  existed  for  the  past  two  years); 
and  when  we  telephoned  to  inquire,  the 
response  was  very  circular.  Planning  said  they 
were  “only  advising  the  applicant”  and  that  we 
would  “find  all  about  the  application  when  it 
was  finally  applied  for,  and  then  (would)  have 
a full  chance  to  comment.”  We  asked  for  more 
specific  information  as  soon  as  it  was  available; 
but  heard  nothing. 

Then,  in  the  middle  of  August,  a neighbor- 
hood organization  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Mission  received  notice  of  a Negative  Declara- 
tion of  Substantial  Environmental  Impact, 
meaning  that  the  proposed  development 
would  not  affect  the  neighborhood  very  much. 
They  said,  “This  seems  to  be  more  in  you  r area, 
what  is  it  ?” 

This  time  we  made  more  desperate  in- 
quiries, and  after  still  getting  no  information, 
invoked  the  City’s  new  Sunshine  Ordinance 


(open  records  law).  We  were  shocked  to  get  a 
150-page  file,  including  a “Letter  To  Inter- 
ested Parties”  we  had  not  received,  with  only  a 
few  days  left  to  reply. 

The  next  two  weeks  produced  a few  more 
shocks:  a “Request  for  a Lot-split”  we  had  also 
not  heard  about;  a “Request  for  Demolition” 
and,  worst,  a request  to  cut  down  all  seven  of 
the  30-year-old  Brazilian  pepper  trees  in  front 
of  the  lot,  with  only  two  days  left  to  object  (we 
got  over  250  petition  signatures  and  4 letters  in 
24  hours). 

We  objected  to  all  and  delayed  the  destruc- 
tion for  now.  There  will  be  a hearing  for  this 
Thursday,  October  13,  at  the  Planning  Com- 
mission, Room  282,  City  Hall.  All  who  wish  to 
save  the  trees  or  request  a redesign  are  strongly 
urged  to  attend.  Call  695-0990 

John  Barbey,  Acting  President,  Liberty 
Hill  Neighborhood  Association 
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• Pottery  on  the  wheel 
and  hand 
building 
classes 

• Low-fire,  raku, 
and  high-fire 
reduction 

• Fees  include  a two- 
hour  weekly  class,  all 
materials,  and  additional  studio  time 

• For  more  information,  call  431-6296 

NEXT  CLASSES  START 
OCTOBER  24TH 


3142  16thSt»tOiiki!erdUI-5HS 


HALLOWEEN 
PARTY 

SATURDAY 
OCTOBER  29TH  ,.v 
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ESTA  NOCHE 


3079  SIXTEENTH  STREET  (416) 

BETWEEN  MISSION  6t  VALENCIA 
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MISSION  SUMMIT 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ONE 


DEPARTING 


Wellness  Foundation  and  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation,  for  core  organizing  and  advocacy. 
RAP  and  CARECEN  spearhead  the  coalition, 
which  includes  other  agencies  and  schools,  City 
officials,  police,  the  religious  community,  local 
hospitals  and  clinics,  parent  groups  and  local 
gang  members. 

Over  the  next  four  years,  MDVP  will 
receive  more  monies  to  continue  this  work. 
Their  job  is  a big  one.  Their  organizers  must 
mobilize  people  to  take  control  of  streets,  in- 
stitutions and  resources.  The  challenge  invol- 
ves not  only  citing  the  problems  that  create  the 
violence,  but  changing  a mindset.  Working 
with  gang  members  to  have  peace  truces,  with 
parents  to  make  change,  with  business  and 
civic  leaders  to  create  a college  fund  and  jobs 
for  youth,  with  officials  to  generate  concern 
about  a district  whose  low  voter  turnout  and 
lack  of  big  money  often  leads  to  a virtual 
shutout  by  City  Hall.  These  are  the  issues  that 
MDVP  is  trying  to  overcome  and  turn  into 
tangible  results. 

In  a street  survey  conducted  by  the  MDVP 
youth  and  adult  organizers,  almost  1,600  resi- 
dents have  voiced  their  thoughts  on  the 
problems  of  the  community.  In  1993,  MDVP 
organizers  pulled  off  a major  youth-run  sum- 
mit with  more  than  100  teen  participants. 
MDVP  held  focus  group  discussions  with  gang 
members,  former  gang  members  and  youth  at 
other  community  organizations. 

Many  youth  join  gangs  for  protection’s 
sake,  says  Anthony  Cejas,  coordinator  for 
MDVP.  They  are  afraid.  They  want  to  belong, 
want  power.  If  you  dont  have  any  power  in  your 
life,  you  want  to  get  it  from  somewhere.  And 
joining  a gang  is  one  option  youth  can  choose 
— and  they  do.  Our  job  is  to  show  them  alter- 
natives. 

Cejas  says  developing  a trust  bond  be- 
tween workers  and  the  gangs  is  not  easy,  and 
its  a job  that  youth  in  RAPs  Calles  project 
seem  to  do  quite  well.  Its  a lot  of  work  to  do 
that.  You  just  cant  walk  into  a gang  and  they 
do  what  you  say.  You  have  to  develop  a 
relationship  with  them.  Offer  them  services, 
show  youre  trustworthy,  show  you  care.  And 
that  takes  takes  time,  money  and  courageous 
people  willing  to  do  that  type  of  work.  Theres 
no  other  way. 


What  organizers  are  hearing  from  com- 
munity members  is  that  there  are  not  enough 
jobs;  the  quality  of  education  is  poor;  drugs, 
alcohol  and  poverty  are  pervasive  in  the  com- 
munity. But  what  they  also  hear  is  that  of  those 
polled,  91  percent  are  willing  to  take  action  to 
stop  the  violence. 

Over  the  next  four  years,  trained  and  paid 
youth  organizers  of  the  MDVP  Youth  Peace 
Posse  will  organize  1,000  Mission  youth  be- 
tween the  ages  of  11-24.  Adult  organizers  will 
recruit  500  parents  to  participate  in  com- 
munity violence-prevention  projects. 

This  July,  intervention  efforts  began.  Thir- 
ty Mission  youth  were  hired  through  MDVPs 
Summer  of  Safety  project.  The  youth,  who 
received  an  educational  stipend  of  $1,000  at 
summers  end,  worked  on  community  boards, 
RAP,  CARECEN,  the  Pacific  Center  for 
Violence  Prevention  and  in  the  SF  Police 
Department  by  helping  paint  over  graffiti. 
They  talked  with  gang  youth  and  worked 
towards  developing  peace  through  conflict 
resolution. 

For  instance,  says  Cejas,  the  Calles  project 
has  done  lot  of  work  between  the  Norte9os  and 
Sure9os  to  create  a truce."  These  are  the  two 
major  gangs  in  the  Mission  District. 

In  another  example,  six  young  people 
worked  in  the  Valencia  Gardens  and  Bernal 
Dwellings  projects  to  help  develop  summer 
recreation  programs,  a senior  citizens’  project 
and  a tutorial  program.  As  a result,  the  Sum- 
mer of  Safety  Program,  a spin-off  of  MDVP, 
has  been  funded  for  a year. 

Plans  for  the  next  year  include  the  develop- 
ment of  posters  with  peace  messages;  MDVP 
newsletters  with  violence-prevention  messages 
including  imput  by  youth;  and  a major  push  to 
change  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  busi- 
nesses, residents,  officials  and  youth. 

Says  Cejas,  We  hope  to  see  a lot  of  com- 
munity involvement.  We  can  work  together  to 
create  something  positive  and  some  alterna- 
tives for  our  people.  From  reducing  domestic 
to  street  violence,  we  can  make  change. 

The  Violence  Prevention  Summit  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  October  29,  from  9 a.m.  to 
2:30  p.m.  at  Horace  Mann  Middle  School, 
335  1 23rd  Street.  Attendees  can  register  at  the 
door. 
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Mario  and  Norma  Rodrigue? 

Own«f%  A OpmatOK 

FRESH  FRUIT  POPSICLES 

3338  24th  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cn  941  to 

Boiweon  Mission  ami  B.mioii 


Telephone:  282-5033 


MEXICAN  FOOD 

Fresh  Fast  Deucious 

ORDER  TO  GO! 

Free  Delivery! 


380  Bush  St./  Kearny  Street 
(Down  Stairs) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

10  AM  TO  3 PM 


^AANZA  NIT4 


USED  BOOKS 

AND  RECORDS 

BUY  OR  TRADE 

Old  Photos,  Ephemera, 
Postcards,  Vintage  Pulp, 
Sheet  Music,  Comics  & 
Underground  Comix 


Hours:  Noon  to  9:00  pm  Daily 

David  Gaines 
Wayne  Holder 

3686  20*  Street  (ar  OucrTcro) 

San  Franciico,  CA  941 10  (415)  648-0957 


Roberto  Hernandez  and  Jesse  Jackson  in  1^88  Photo  by  Fuminori  Sato 


Roberto  Hernandez,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Mission  Economic  and  Cultural  As- 
sociation (MECA),  will  be  leaving  that  position 
for  a sabbatical  of  indefinite  duration.  While 
head  of  MECA  Hernandez  directed  the 
growth  of  Camaval  from  a small  neighborhood 
event  to  one  of  the  West  Coast’s  largest  and 
most  spectacular  cultural  events.  His  excep- 
tional organizational  skills  have  given  MECA 
a first  class  production  capability  that  has  been 
applied  to  San  Francisco’s  Cinco  De  Mayo 
Celebration  and  the  24th  Street  Fair.  Besides 
an  uncanny  ability  to  secure  the  backing  of 


large  corporate  sponsors  for  MECA  events, 
Hernandez  was  able  to  attract  top  flight  per- 
formers and  celebrities.  In  1988  Jesse  Jackson, 
then  a presidential  candidate,  served  as  the 
Grand  Marshall  for  the  Cinco  De  Mayo 
Parade. 

Hernandez  will  be  taking  some  time  out  to 
spend  with  his  family  but  has  already  accepted 
offers  to  work  on  projects  for  MTV  and  the 
foundation  of  rock  singer  Prince.  Marcus  Gor- 
den,  MECA’s  longtime  Artistic  Director,  will 
take  over  as  MECA  Executive  Director. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Editor: 

In  your  August  1994  issue  the  Grass  Roots 
Report  by  D.  Michael  Spero  needs  a bit  of 
correction,  there  was  a half  a paragraph  quot- 
ing “one  Haight  activist”  saying  that  Residents 
Against  Druggies  (RAD)  harass  the  homeless 
and  those  that  look  scrully. 

I have  participated  in  more  than  100  RAD 
patrols  and  have  never  seen  this  activist  on 
patrol  and  have  never  seen  her  viewing  a 
patrol.  We  do  give  the  drug  dealers  and  drug 
buyers  a bad  time  in  order  to  lessen  the 


violence  connected  with  the  drug  trade.  This  is 
our  only  mission. 

We  have  been  successful  in  ridding  the 
Panhandle  Children’s  Playground  of  dope 
dealers,  getting  the  drug  trade  reduced  in  our 
neighborhood  and  getting  more  police  on  the 
streets. 

Thank  you,  Ed  Murray 

P.S.  After  reading  the  June,  July  and 
August  editions,  I find  your  paper  to  be  of  high 
quality. 
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PRE-HALLOWEEN  SALE 
OCTOBER  16 

• DRESSES  TO  SCARE  YOU 
. SUITS  TO  RUN  FROM 

• BIG  GIRL  “PUMPS”  AND  LITTLE  GIRLS’  TOO 

• PUMPS  TO  MARCH  IN  BOOTS  TO  DOMINATE 

• HAIR  HOPPER  HATS 
. TIES  TO  TIE? 

IF  YOU’RE  SHOPPING  ANYWHERE  ELSE, 

YOU  HAVE  NO  MONEY  LEFT  FOR  YOUR  PUMPKIN 

Also  check  out  our  wide  selection  of  books, 
records,  tapes  and  household  items.  Collectables 
and  furniture,  too!!  It's  a fun  place  to  explore! 

Come  meet  our  fun  staff. 

HOURS:  10-7  7 days 

3469 -18th  Street 

(Bet.  Valencia  & Mission  Sts.) 
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HOW  TO  CLOSE  DOWN  A CRACKHOUSE 


One  bad  house  can  spoil  a whole 
block.  Some  landlords  let  their  property  run 
down  and  garbage  pile  up.  They  may  rent  by 
the  room,  cramming  dozens  of  people  into 
three  or  four  poorly  maintained  units.  Most 
dangerous  for  neighbors,  these  absentee 
owners  may  ignore  or  tolerate  drug  dealing 
and  other  criminal  behavior  by  their  tenants. 

However,  neighbors  have  ways  of  fighting 
back  and  winning.  For  example,  Ron  Norlin,  of 
the  Calle  22  organization,  has  waged  an  18- 
month  struggle  against  the  owner  of  an  aban- 
doned house  at  2621  Harrison  St.  between 
22nd  and  23rd.  Like  many  such  buildings,  2621 
had  become  an  executive  park  for  crack 
dealers. 

"People  would  break  into  the  house,  do 
and  sell  drugs  and  cover  the  area  with  graffiti," 
says  Norlin.  “One  time  the  druggies  set  the 
building  on  fire." 

Norlin  got  the  owner’s  name  and  address 
from  a realtor  friend,  but  this  information  can 
also  be  gotten  from  the  Assessor’s  Office  in 
City  Hall,  Room  101.  You  need  to  know  the 
address  or  the  lot  number  of  the  problem 
building.  The  computers  can  be  a little  tricky 
to  use,  but  the  staff  will  help. 

“Once  you  get  their  addresses,  you  write  a 
nonthreatening  letter  stating  the  problem  and 
asking  for  cooperation,”  says  Norlin.  “Keep 
copies  of  everything.  If  they  don’t  respond,  you 
can  ask  the  Community  Board  to  bring  you 
and  the  owner  together  for  a resolution  meet- 
ing. If  that  doesn’t  work,  you  take  them  to 


Small  Claims  Court  and  sue  them  for  main- 
taining a nuisance." 

Lawsuits  get  landlords’  attention,  but  ac- 
tivists can  also  call  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  (BBI),  the  Health  Department  and 
the  Fire  Department  to  pressure  absentee 
owners.  “The  Fire  Department  made  [the 
owner)  board  up  the  building,”  he  reports. 
“The  Health  Department  made  her  clean  up 
the  crap,  and  the  code  enforcement  people 
told  her  to  get  it  fixed.”  Although  closed  to 
drug  dealers,  the  building  still  isn’t  habitable, 
and  Norlin  is  preparing  to  take  the  owner  to 
court  again. 

At  least  abandoned  buildings  don’t  fight 
back.  When  drug  sellers  are  tenants  or  owners, 
things  get  more  complicated.  Asking  dealers  to 
stop  doesn’t  hurt,  but  it’s  rarely  effective  and 
often  scary.  At  one  house  in  the  Albion-Camp 
neighborhood,  drug  traffic  comes  and  goes  at 
all  hours  from  a building  owned  by  an  Oak- 
land-based medical  consortium,  and  the  neigh- 
bors are  seeking  remedies. 

CITY  TASK  FORCE 

"We’ve  contacted  the  manager,"  says  ac- 
tivist Norm  Honbo,  “and  we’re  considering  a 
Small  Claims  action.  If  we  can  get  20  people  to 
file  suits,  it  will  help.  If  we  can  prove  drug  sales, 
we’ll  definitely  have  something.” 

Neighbors  aren’t  expected  to  provide 
proof  of  criminal  activity,  says  Assistant  City 
Attorney  llene  Dick.  “Anything  they  can  do 


Quality  Fast  Service 
at  Low,  Low  Prices 


Bendix 


BRAKES 

Special  from 

$479s 


CLUTCH 

Special  from 

$2479S* 

Guaranteed 
2 yr., 20,000  miles  on  parts 
1 yr.,  12,000  miles  on  labor 

• Front  wheel  drive  included 

• New  factory  parts  for 
imports  and  most 
domestics  (not  rebuilt) 

• Free  lifetime  service 
adjustment 

1 . Pressure  Plate 

2.  Clutch  Disc 

3.  Throw  out  Bearing 

4.  Pilot  Bearing 

Discount  Brake  & Clutch 

740  Valencia  Street  (between  18th  and  19th) 
431-9400  M-F  7:30  - 7:00  • SAT  8:00  - 6:00 

Must  present  ad  when  service  order  is  written.  Call  for  wannly  details.  ‘Most  cars  ana  light  trucks.  ‘Metallic  pads 
extra.  Sometimes  additional  parts  and  labor  may  be  complete  the  repair  properly  Cost  may  be  substantial  We  provide 
the  highest  quality  service  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 


Front  or  rear 
Pads  & shoes 

Guaranteed  for  life! 

1 . Free  brake  inspection 

2.  Install  new  Bendix  pads 
or  heavy  duty  shoes* 

3.  Repack  wheel  bearings 

4.  Anti-squeak  treatment 

5.  Road  Test 

* Bendix  Brakes  with  lifetime  guarantee 


SMOG  INSPECTION 


Plus  we  will  beat  any 
advertised  price  lower  tha 
ours  by  S2.00 


S1A50 

■ tor  cert. 

FREE  RETEST  WHILE-U-WAIT 
W H£NWORK_|  ^ONE_HE_R^_ I 

LUBE,  OIL&r  FILTER  “1 


Smog  Stop 

4199  Mission  St. 
334-7664 

3 Blocks  from  Silver 
M-F  8-6:30  & 8-5 


S1 995. 


Up  to  5 quarts 
• Replace  Oil  Filter 
Check  Vital  Fluid  Levels 


TUNE  UP  & SERVICE 
"T95  47.95  6 cyl. 

_j^_#_4cyL__  57.95  8 cyl. 


1 

I 


Discount  Smog  & 
Lube 

3300  Army  Street 
647-766 5 

Olympic  Gas  at  S.  Van  Ness 
M-F  8-6:30  & SAT  8-5 


helps  build  a case  against  the  owner,”  she  says. 
“Calls  to  police  and  sworn  statements  of  ob- 
served activity  can  both  be  done  confidentially. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  arrests  at  a site  are 
enough  to  get  action.”  She  encourages  neigh- 
bors of  drug  houses  to  call  the  police  or  her 
office  directly. 

Dick  coordinates  the  City’s  Code  Enforce- 
ment Task  Force,  including  representatives  of 
the  police  and  fire  departments,  the  BBI,  and 
the  Health  Department.  Because  drug  houses 
are  not  often  up  to  code,  inspectors  can  usually 
find  health,  fire  and  code  violations  that  the 
Attorney  can  use  to  pressure  owners.  The  idea 
is  to  get  them  to  evict  drug-dealing  tenants. 

"We  encourage  as  much  of  a conciliatory 
way  of  abating  the  nuisance  as  possible,"  Dick 
says,  “but  if  owners  dig  in  their  heels,  they  will 
get  hit."  State  Health  and  Safety  Code  71.520 
defines  drug  dealing  as  a public  nuisance  and 
allows  fines  of  up  to  $25,000  plus  one  year’s 
rents,  or  even  closure  of  the  building  if  a 
landlord  fails  to  abate  the  problem. 

As  a pressure  tactic  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, code  enforcement  can  take  a long  time. 
Building  inspector  Ivan  Sarkany,  who  has  cited 
thousands  of  buildings  over  the  years,  says  that 
owners  are  allowed  six  months  to  remedy  most 
violations.  After  that  time,  a series  of  hearings 
and  appeals  take  another  half  year  or  so.  BBI 
is  so  swamped  that  they  can  only  jump  on 
immediate,  severe  health  hazards.  Everything 
else  has  to  wait. 

In  cases  of  imminent  danger,  the  City  itself 
can  repair  violations  through  the  Repair  and 
Demolition  fund,  then  place  a lien  on  the 
property  to  recover  the  money.  But  the  fund 


has  little  money.  “Before  we  do  the  repairs," 
says  Sarkany,  “we  go  to  church  and  pray  there 
will  be  money  in  the  Repair  Fund.” 

The  key  to  success  is  persistence.  The  more 
neighbors  call,  write  and  sometimes  sue,  the 
quicker  health  and  safety  threats  get  resolved. 
Honbo  remembers  the  campaign  one  activist 
waged  to  clean  up  another  problem  house  on 
Albion.  “He  called  the  DA,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, everybody,  over  and  over.  Finally  the 
landlady  lost  the  building.  But  it  took  years.” 

For  help  with  problem  buildings,  aban- 
doned or  inhabited,  call: 

Police,  Mission  Station:  647-2767. 

Code  Inspectors:  558-6220.  Problems  with 
security,  smoke  detection,  heat,  water,  wiring, 
plumbing  etc.  Mostly  for  tenants.  They  accept 
complaints  from  neighbors  in  case  of  “exten- 
sive disrepair.” 

Health  Department:  255-3610.  Mice, 
roaches,  garbage,  sewage. 

City  Attorney  llene  Dick:  554-3920. 
Criminal  nuisances. 

Fire  Department:  go  to  the  nearest  station 
or  call  861-8000.  Fire  hazards 

A new  resource  for  activists:  the  SF  Public 
Library  has  a Neighborhood  Association  Bul- 
letin Board  and  Community  Data  Base.  Go  to 
the  computers  at  any  library,  select  the  Sally 
Braun  Data  Base,  and  look  up  the  meeting 
times  and  contact  numbers  for  neighborhood 
groups  around  the  City.  To  get  your  group 
listed  in  the  Data  Base,  call  557-4588  during 
business  hours. 


MISSION  NEIGHBORHOOD  WALDORF  KINDERGARTEN 

Centro  del  Pueblo,  474  Valencia  Slrccl,  Suite  135 
(415)  703-0459 

Morning  piogram  8:30  - 12:30 
Afternoon  program  1:30  - 5:30  beginning  January 


Cognitive  Skill  Development 
Developmental  Approach 
Artistic  Work 
Creative  Play 


Multicultural  Population 
• Affordable  Tuition 


I lie  school  does  not  discriminate  on  llic  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  sexual  preference,  or  handicap. 


\P€SED 

B/UU  photographic  services 


425  South  Van  Ness  SanFrancisco,  Ca.  94103 


Ph.  (415)  487-9996  Fax  (415)  487-9997 


10AM  - 6PM 

MONDAY  - SATURDAY 

HARRINGTON  BROS. 

FURNISHINGS  & ANTIQUES 

599  VALENCIA  (at  17th) 

861-7300 


WE  BUY  & SELL  EVERYTHING 
FOR  HOME  AND  OFFICE 
OLD  & LIKE  NEW  & ANTIQUE 

MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS  ACCEPTED 
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CRACKDOWN  PUTS 
DEALERS  ON  THE  RUN 


"There’s  been  a fair  amount  of 
misunderstanding  about  this  book." 
— William  T.  Vollmann 


by  Stett  Holbrook 


An  San  Francisco  there  are  at  least 
15,000  intravenous  drug  users.  This  figure  is 
low,  as  it  is  compiled  from  users  in  treatment, 
the  hospital  or  jail.  Many  are  unaccounted  for. 
In  the  Mission,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
many  IV  drug  users  there  are;  but  most 
everyone  knows  where  users  and  dealers  do 
business:  Sixteenth  Street. 

Sixteenth  Street  and  surrounding  areas 
have  long  been  known  as  the  Mission’s  open- 
air  drug  emporium.  Cocaine,  marijuana,  crack 
and  especially  heroin  are  bought  and  sold  in 
plain  sight  day  and  night.  The  month  of  Sep- 
tember, however,  has  not  been  one  of  business 
as  usual  for  the  Sixteenth  Street  drug  trade 
because  of  a dramatic  increase  of  police  ac- 
tivity in  the  area. 

Only  a few  weeks  ago,  someone  walking 
along  Sixteenth  between  Valencia  and  South 
Van  Ness  might  have  witnessed  half  a dozen 
deals  or  been  propositioned  several  times  to 
buy  drugs.  This  has  changed.  Illegal  activity  still 
goes  on,  but  the  police’s  offensive  has  resulted 
in  scores  of  arrests  and  a drop  in  the  more  overt 
forms  of  drug  activity. 

"We  have  been  hitting  down  there  very 
hard,"  said  Sergeant  Ray  Benson.  “We’ve  been 
trying  to  put  a lid  on  the  damn  thing.”  Al- 
though Mission  police  have  been  focusing  on 
Sixteenth  for  some  time  now,  their  ability  to 
carry  out  the  kinds  of  operations  they  want  has 
recently  been  facilitated  by  the  addition  of 
some  40  extra  officers  last  month.  The  extra 
personnel  were  provided  to  help  enforce 
Matrix  laws,  crack  down  on  prostitution,  pro- 
vide Muni  detail  and  help  with  parking  enfor- 
cement. 

The  push  to  take  back  Sixteenth  Street 
comes  from  station  captain  Joaquin  Santos. 
“We’ve  been  putting  a lot  of  people  in  jail  and 
making  more  prosecutable  arrests,”  Santos 
said.  While  he  cites  the  assistance  of  the  extra 
officers  as  a big  help,  he  is  quick  to  point  out 

r~ 


*** 


Another  streetside  transaction. 


that  “the  bulk  of  the  enforcement  comes  from 
my  guys.” 

According  to  Sgt.  Benson,  Sixteenth  Street 
“reached  a point  that  was  outrageous ...  small 
businesses  were  hurt  so  badly.”  Benson 
believes  supporting  small  businesses  is  crucial 
to  the  Mission  because  they  not  only  provide 
an  economic  anchor  but  offer  jobs  to  area 
youth  who  might  otherwise  be  unemployed  or 
involved  in  illegal  activity. 

Both  Santos  and  Benson  point  to  recent 
successes  around  Sixteenth  as  examples  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  higher  staffing 
levels.  Currently  the  Mission  station  has  1 1 1 
officers.  “We  used  to  whine  when  we  had  1 18,” 
said  Benson.  “With  145  or  150  we  could  do  a 
lot  of  things  to  change  the  lives  of  a lot  of 
people.”  In  October  the  extra  officers  will 
leave.  In  addition,  the  Mission  will  lose  an  ad- 
ditional seven  from  the  current  roster. 


You’ve  never  really  tried  Mexican  Food  until  you’ve  been  to: 

PUERTO  ALEGRE  RESTAURANT  No.  1 


546 


NOW  SERVING  THE 

BEST  MARGARITAS 

IN  THE  BAY  AREA 


VALENCIA  ST. 


255-8201 


LEATHER  DESIGNER 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 
CUSTOM  TAILORING  TO  FIT  YOU 

VESTS  ■ JACKETS  ■ PANTS  • SKIRTS  and  much  moie 

Professional,  Reliable  and  Quality  Service 
for  MEN  and  WOMEN 


Servicio  Completo  de  Reparacion  de  Zapatos 
Complete  Shoe  Repair  Service 

• Zipper  Repair  - Reparacion  de  Zipperes 

• Hand  Bags  - Bolsas  de  Mano 

• Small  Pouches  - Valijines 

• Shoe  Soles  - Suelas  de  Zapatos 

• Heels  - Tacones 

• Color  Change  - Cambios  de  Color 

• Cowboy  Boots  - Botas  Vaqueras 

Professional,  quality,  reliable  service. 

Best  prices  in  the  Mission. 

• 

Servicio  Profesional,  confiable  y de 
calidad  con  los  mejores  precios  de  la  Misirtn. 


3128  - 16TH  STREET  • SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94103 

Gus  Campos  - General  Manager 


* JACKET  SALE 


864-7712 


In  spite  of  the  return  to  low  personnel 
levels,  Captain  Santos  remains  confident  of  his 
officers’  ability  to  lessen  Sixteenth  Street  drug 
activity  and  other  area  problems.  He  is  not 
worried  about  the  departure  of  the  extra  of- 
ficers. “My  guys  have  been  heading  the  attack 
and  are  getting  used  to  it,”  he  explained. 

While  the  changes  are  plain  to  see,  some 
wonder  if  the  full  extent  of  the  problem  is  being 
addressed.  Most  heroin  users  who  buy  their 
drugs  around  Sixteenth  are  not  looking  to  get 
high,  but  to  get  well. 

"They  are  fighting  off  withdrawal,"  ex- 
plained George  Clark,  Director  of  Needle  and 
Syringe  Exchange  for  Prevention  Point.  He 
argued  that  as  long  as  there  are  those  that  need 
drugs,  there  will  be  drug  dealers.  “Putting 
users  into  an  oversubscribed  penal  system  will 
not  help  the  users  or  the  community,”  he  said. 
Clark  said  it  costs  $38,000  a year  to  incarcerate 
someone,  while  it  costs  $3,000  to  provide  a year 
of  drug  counseling  and  therapy. 

When  Clark’s  organization  made  available 
100  free  openings  for  drug  therapy,  “people 
were  lining  up,  begging  for  treatment  ...  we 
know  the  treatment  works,”  he  said. 

Law-enforcement  based  approaches  to  IV 
drug  users  and  sellers  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  prevalent  means  of  confronting  the  prob- 
lem in  the  Mission,  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the 
country  as  a whole.  Whether  these  methods 
will  prove  successful  in  the  long  run  remains  to 
be  seen. 


The 

ADOBE 

Anthology 

volume  2 


"A  forearm  glossy  as  a fresh  salmon  fell 
out,  partially  wrapped  in  seaweed.  And 
then  the  corner  of  a shoulder  appeared 
A breast?  ‘Madre  que  la  pario....’ 
Santiago  tore  furiously  at  the  seaweed 
tangled  net  and  discovered  the  most 
beautiful  mermaid  he’d  ever  dreamt  of." 
— Alejandro  Murguia,  "Sirena" 

"My  knees  went  weak  the  same  way  they 
do  when  I’m  standing  before  a fire  and 
have  to  fight  the  temptation  to  stick  my 
hands  into  the  flames  — or  standing 
before  an  upper-story  window  and  have 
to  fight  the  temptation  to  fling  myself 
onto  the  sidewide  below." 

— Martin  McGovern,  "Feeling  Less 
and  More  about  Less:  Suicide’s  Body" 

‘Who  is  she?’  They  all  laughed,  repeat- 
ing the  three  words  over  and  over  again 
until  even  he  realized  how  absurd  a 
question  it  had  been.  Who  cared  who 
she  was?  Who  could  possibly  care?" 

— Martin  Rowe,  "Rasena" 

"If  the  body  is  a world  in  miniature,  we 
read  its  surface  like  a map." 

— Rebecca  Solnit,  "Volumes  Bound 
in  Leather" 


"I  get  so  angry  because  I lie  awake  alone 
with  God  bothering  me.  I told  myself 
time  and  time  again  that  there  ain’t  no 
old  man  staring  down  at  me." 

- Melissa  Bertolino,  "Rabbit  Face" 


Available  at 

THE  ADOBE  BOOKSHOP 
3166  - 16th  Street 
(between  Valencia  and  Guerrero) 
and  other  Mission  bookstores. 
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MARIPOSA  YOUTH  LEADERSHIP 
& EDUCATION  SERVICES 
(MYLES) 

A FREE  AFTER-SCHOOL  PROGRAM 
FOR  YOUTH  AGED  12-15 

MONDAY  - FRIDAY  3:30  - 5:30 
AT  CENTRO  DEL  PUEBLO 
474  VALENCIA,  STE.  110 
(@  16TH  STREET) 

*Pre-employment  Training 

'Field  Trips  & Films(AII  Expenses  Paid!) 

‘Computer  Labs  ‘Guest  Speakers 

TO  ENROLL:  (415)  621-2965 


» 5000  square  feet  of  furniture  up  in  our  mezzanine  • 


A second  hand  department  store  with  quality  clothing  for  men,  women  and  kids 
Open  seven  days  a week  with  easy  access  to  BART  & MUNI 


■ Two  truckloads  of  fresh  merchandise  daily 

■ 2000  fresh  items  stocked  daily 

■ 1000  feet  of  great  clothing  starting  at  95  1 

■ Baby  clothes  starting  at  65  1 

■ Furniture,  toys,  TV’s,  electrical  items,  kitchenware, 
collectibles,  shoes,  dishes,  beddding  and  more 

■ Jewelry,  accessories,  books 

■ 100  different  pair  of  shoes  added  daily 

■ Dressing  rooms  provided 

■ Bright,  clean,  organized  store 

■ Like  a garage  sale  every  day  of  the  week! 


5ince  1973  - the  "BIG  ONE"  in  the  NORTN  MI55ION 
in  the  landmark  Redlick  Building 

flours 

9AM  to  8PM  - Mon.  - Fri. 
9AM  to  6PM  - 5at. 


2101  Mission  Street 
corner  of  17th  Street 


861-1132 


11AM  to  6PM  - Sun 


writ® 


^Second  cA0, 


Monday,  October  10th 
9am  to  8pm 


All  Clothing 

Including:  Shoes,  Ties,  Hats,  Scarves  & Belts 


o 

D 

55! 

Itotl  1—1 


MISSION  CAMERA  SHOP 

• Color  and  Black  & White  Developing 

• Camera  Sales  and  Camera  Repairs 

• Dark  Room  Supplies 

• Slides,  Prints,  Super  8 or  Regular  8 

Movies  onto  Video  Cassettes 


1089  Valencia  Street  (near  22nd) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  641-8396 


mission  broadsider 

by  andy  solow 


CURFEW 

Panacea  or  Common  Sense? 

In  June  of  1993,  I devoted  my  entire 
column  to  the  support  of  a stronger  juvenile 
curfew  law  for  San  Francisco;  and  I still  think 
it’s  a good  idea. 

The  youth  of  San  Francisco  are  clearly  at 
risk.  For  too  many  of  them,  graffiti,  drugs, 
alcohol,  all-night  raves,  gangs  and  violence 
seem  to  be  the  recreational  activities  of  choice. 
As  usual,  education,  recreation  and  jobs  are 
the  most -needed  and  least-funded  alternatives 
to  these  antisocial  behaviors;  but  a strict  cur- 
few law,  though  not  a panacea,  would  certainly 
help  to  amplify  parental  control  and  mitigate 
many  of  these  problems. 

Under  the  current  San  Francisco  curfew 
law,  children  13  years  old  and  younger  are 
prohibited  from  being  on  a public  street  or  in 
any  other  public  place  between  the  hours  of  12 
midnight  and  5 a.m.  This  means  that  children 
who  are  14  or  older  can  be  out  24  hours  a day 
except  where  otherwise  prohibited  (ie,  “Park 
closed  10  p.m.  to  6 a.m 

According  to  Deputy  City  Attorney  Scott 
Emblidge,  the  Mayor’s  proposal  would  amend 
the  existing  juvenile  curfew  law  as  follows: 

It  would  be  illegal  for  minors  under  the  age 
of  L7_lQ.be  in  or  on  anv  public  street,  public 
park,  qj  anv  other  public  place  between  12:01 
am  and  5 a.m.  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
between  li  p.m.  on  anv  Sunday.  Monday. 
Tuesday.  Wednesday  or  Thursday  until  5 a.m. 
of  the  following  dav.  except: 

1.  When  the  minor  is  accompanied  by  a 
parent  or  legal  guardian,  or  when  the  minor  is 
present  with  one  or  more  other  minors,  at  least 
one  of  whom  is  accompanied  by  a parent  or 
legal  guardian; 

2.  When  the  presence  of  the  minor  in  or  on 
any  public  street,  public  park  or  any  other 
public  place  is  connected  with  and  required  by 
some  legitimate  employment  in  which  the 
minor  is  engaged; 

3.  When  the  minor  has  express  parental 
permission; 

4.  When  the  minor  is  an  emancipated 
minor; 

5.  When  the  minor  is  engaged  in  an  emer- 
gency mission;  or 

6.  When  the  minor  is  participating  in  a 
religious,  educational  or  political  activity. 

A draft  of  the  amended  curfew  law  ob- 
tained from  the  Mayor’s  office  indicates  that 
the  “plan”  is  to  transport  minors  picked  up  for 
a curfew  violation  to  a central  holding  facility 
other  than  the  Youth  Guidance  Center.  If  the 
minor’s  parent  or  legal  guardian  appears  at  this 
central  facility,  the  minor  will  be  released  to 
that  person. 

The  central  holding  facility  would  be 
staffed  by  people  from  community-based  or- 
ganizations, juvenile  probation,  social  workers, 
crisis  intervention  personnel  and  police  of- 
ficers. But,  according  to  Flynn  Bradley,  acting 
director  of  the  Mayor’s  Criminal  Justice  Coun- 
cil, the  site  for  this  central  facility  has  yet  to  be 
determined. 

On  Tuesday,  October  11  at  7:30  pm  at 
Cesar  Chavez  Elementary  School  (825  Shot- 
well  St.),  the  Mayor’s  Mission  Task  Force  will 
be  sponsoring  a public  hearing  to  present  and 
discuss  the  proposed  juvenile  curfew  law.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  take  public 
comment,  so  stop  by  and  give  them  an  earful. 

Mission  District  Open 
Space  Update 

According  to  Park  Planner  Deborah 
Learner,  a whole  bunch  of  good  things  are 
about  to  happen  to  the  parks  and  playgrounds 
of  the  Mission  District.  Two  new  parks  are 
being  created,  and  the  renovation  and  im- 
provement of  several  other  facilities  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  three  years. 

23rd  and  Treat  Street  Park  According 
to  Supervisor  Susan  Leal,  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  received  the  contract  of  sale  from  the 
City  Real  Estate  Department  and  will  be  clos- 
ing escrow  on  this  plot  of  land  very  soon.  Ac- 
cording to  Learner,  the  purchase  price  is  $1.1 
million  dollars.  Since  $1.5  million  dollars  in 


’92/’93  and  ’93/^4  Open  Space  funds  have 
been  allocated  for  this  project,  there  is  at  least 
$400,000  left  for  design,  landscaping,  fencing 
and  security  lighting.  The  tentative  plan  is  to 
make  the  Treat  Street  site  into  a passive-use 
park,  with  a garden  in  the  back  at  the  top  of  a 
small  hill.  This  project  resulted  from  three 
years  of  vision  and  vigilance  by  the  Calle  22 
neighborhood  organization. 

Mission  Rec  Center  Children’s 
Playground  According  to  Learner,  $425,000 
in  Open  Space  funds  from  prior  years  are  being 
held  in  escrow  for  the  development  of  this 
recently  acquired  addition  to  Mission  Rec.  In 
the  first  phase  of  Rec  and  Park’s  two-phase 
development  plan,  the  empty  lot  will  be  paved 
and  fenced,  and  access  to  the  paved  open  space 
will  be  provided  directly  from  inside  Mission 
Rec  by  cutting  a door  into  the  building’s  south 
wall.  This  should  be  completed  by  June  of 
1995.  The  final  configuration  and  use  of  this 
new  property  will  be  determined  by  public 
input. 

Jose  Coronado  Playground  (JC)  On 

September  17,  a community  meeting  was  held 
at  JC  Playground  to  discuss  its  renovation. 
Joanne  Wilson  (Rec  and  Park),  Brian  Gatter 
(Bureau  of  Engineering),  and  architect  Patrick 
Mora  presented  two  plans  (“C”  and  “E”).  My 
neighbors  and  I presented  a modified  version 
of  Rec  and  Park’s  plan  “C,”  which  we 
developed  in  collaboration  with  JC  Playground 
Director  Jose  Guzman. 

After  considerable  discussion,  Wilson  and 
Gatter  called  for  a vote,  and  the  result  was  18 
to  2 in  favor  of  the  community  plan.  Commis- 
sioner Santiago  Ruiz  attended  the  meeting  and 
witnessed  the  vote. 

According  to  Assistant  General  Manager 
Phil  Arnold,  staff  will  be  recommending  the 
community  plan  to  the  Rec  and  Park  Commis- 
sion in  October;  and  the  renovation  should  be 
completed  by  December  1995. 

Dolores  Park  Soccer  Field  Bid  pack- 
ages for  this  grading,  irrigation,  and  resodding 
project  should  be  available  by  October  1, 1994. 
The  tentative  completion  date  is  June  1995. 

Franklin  Field  $350,000  is  being  held  in 
escrow  for  the  renovation  of  this  soccer  field. 
But  there  are  several  renovation  parameters 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  established,  present- 
ing the  questions: 

Should  the  soccer  field  be  made  larger? 
To  do  so  would  cost  about  $350,000  and  re- 
quire the  relocation  of  the  existing  bathroom, 
the  removal  of  several  very  large  trees,  and 
substantial  grading. 

Should  artificial  turf  or  grass  be  used?  Ar- 
tificial turf  would  cost  between  $400,000  and 
$600,000  versus  grass  at  $ 1 00,000  to  $ 1 50,000, 
but  artificial  turf  requires  virtually  no  main- 
tenance and  can  be  played  on  in  any  weather. 

Should  there  be  field  lighting?  Lights 
would  cost  about  $250,000. 

Soccer  field  Acquisition,  Renovation 
and  Development  Last  year,  $200,000  was 
allocated  for  three  extra  full-time  gardeners 
and  materials  for  soccer  field  maintenance  at 
seven  sites  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  City,  and 
$150,000  was  banked  toward  the  future  pur- 
chase of  a new  soccer/athletic  field  somewhere 
in  or  near  the  Mission.  As  soon  as  the  1994- 
1995  City  budget  is  approved,  this  money  will 
be  released. 

This  year,  the  Mission  Youth  Soccer 
League  will  be  asking  for  a similar  allocation 
from  the  1995-1996  Open  Space  Fund. 

Mission  Playground  The  play  structure 
is  worn  out  and  the  lead-paint-contaminated 
slides  have  been  removed.  The  Mission 
Playground  Association  is  applying  for  both 
Open  Space  and  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  funds  to  pay  for  a new  play  struc- 
ture — approximate  cost,  $250,000. 

Alioto  Mini  Park  According  to  Learner, 
Alioto  Mini  Park  will  definitely  be  open  by  the 
end  of  the  year  and  probably  much  sooner.  A 
drainage  problem  is  causing  the  delay. 
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SNAP 

SH 


By  Robin 
Snyderman 

TS 


as  inspired  by  Snap  the  Wonder  Dog 


It’s  A Dog’s  Life 

People  frequently  shake  their  heads  from 
side  to  side,  with  a knowing  smirk  on  their  lips, 
and  utter  the  words,  “It’s  a dog  life."  What’s 
odd  about  this  cliche,  at  least  for  me,  is  that  it 
seems  to  have  two  distinct  meanings  which  are 
precisely  the  opposite  of  one  another. 

Last  week,  in  fact,  I heard  two  different 
people  in  one  day  use  this  phrase  to  charac- 
terize antithetical  observations.  One  was  real- 
ly sad.  A friend  and  I were  walking  past  the  La 
Hacienda  Produce  Stand  at  16th  and  Valencia, 
when  we  witnessed  an  increasingly  familiar 
tragedy.  A disabled  man  was  scrounging  for 
food  in  the  dumpster.  He  found  several  items 
that,  to  us,  appeared  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption . . .yet  he  devoured  them  ravenously. 
He  was  starving  and  disoriented  and  the 
people  walking  past  him  were,  for  the  most 
part,  unphased  by  his  presence.  My  friend 
whispered  the  phrase  despairingly.  It’s  a dog’s 
life. 

Later  that  night,  Snap  the  Wonder  Dog 
had  some  visitors  over  for  supper.  She  loves  to 
be  the  center  of  attention.  Gleefully,  she 
herded  her  admirers  together  in  the  kitchen, 
and  entertained  them  with  some  fancy  foot- 
work. While  we  hu  mans  were  busy  joking  with 
each  other  about  her  performance,  we  didn’t 
see  the  Wonder  Dog  sneak  off  toward  the 
living  room,  hop  atop  the  coffee  table,  and  lick 
up  the  remaining  chips  and  bean  dips  off  our 
plates.  By  the  time  we  returned  to  the  living 
room  ourselves,  she  was  snoozing  peacefully 
on  the  couch  aside  a small  pile  of  crumbs.  We 
laughed  as  one  friend  noted,  while  scratching 
behind  her  ears,  It’s  a dog  life. 

So  what  is  it  a dog’s  life?  One  that  is 
homeless,  afraid  and  disregarded?  Or  one  that 
is  housed,  cared  for,  and  appreciated? 

In  terms  of  human  beings,  the  phrase 
“Quality  of  Life"  can  similarly  contradict  itself. 
Frequently,  while  fighting  for  our  values  or  our 
politics,  we  try  and  persuade  one  another  that 
our  ideas  will  improve  our  shared  Quality  of 
Life.  The  upcoming  elections  are  saturated 
with  such  discourse.  People  arguing  both  sides 
of  an  issue  will  each  use  this  phrase.  It  can 
become  quite  confusing. 

MO’ GIN,  Please 

“MO’  GIN,  please,”  if  not  so  politically 
in-correct,  would  be  a great  mnemonic  device 
for  those  of  us  trying  to  remember  how  to 
punch  our  ballots  on  November  8th.  The  way 
we  vote  on  Propositions  M,  O,  G,  I and  N will 
have  lasting  impact  on  the  integrity  and 
stability  of  our  neighborhoods. 

MO’  GIN.  Although  this  slogan  is  encased 
by  two  “Vote  No"  Letters  (Propositions  M and 
N),  the  core  letters  — O,  G and  I — represent 
propositions  of  great  promise  for  San  Francis- 
co. 

So,  remember 


opportunity  to  raise  significant  funds  for 
MUNI,  resulting  in  more  General  Fund 
money  for  social  services  which  have  been 
drastically  cut  in  recent  years.  In  1993,  the 
City’s  Budget  Analyst  estimated  that  this 
proposition  could  eventually  produce  over  $54 
million  a year.  Proposition  O would  require 
the  city  to  appropriate  up  to  $300,000  for 
upfront.  It’s  a wise  investment. 

Vote  Yes  on  O. 

Proposition  G: 

Neli  Palma  of  St.  Peter’s  Housing  Com- 
mittee is  daily  responding  to  phone  calls  from 
Mission  residents  who  are  living  in  deplorable 
living  conditions.  She  is  all  too  familiar  with  the 
need  for  a Citizen’s  Commission  over  Bureau 
of  Building  Inspection  (BBI).  “The  quality  of 
life  in  the  Mission  has  further  deteriorated  due 
to  negligent  landlords . . . Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  little  or  no  help  from  the  BBI . Their 
performance  has  been  sorely  inadequate.  In 
some  cases,  the  BBI  has  failed  to  follow-up  on 
notices  of  violations  it  issued  almost  a decade 
ago.  We  need  some  accountability.  We  need 
a Citizen’s  Commission.” 

Vote  Yes.  on  G 

Proposition  I: 

Today,  rent  control  assures  tenants  rights 
to  all  San  Francisco  renters  living  in  buildings 
with  5 or  more  units.  But  Ted  Gullicksen  of 
the  Tenants  Union  points  out  that  "It’s  not  fair 
that  people  living  in  a third  of  our  rental  hous- 
ing can  so  easily  be  displaced  from  their  homes, 
and  that  people  living  in  the  larger  units  have 
different  rights.  Proposition  I would  extend 
rent  control  to  all  San  Francisco  housing.  Per- 
haps the  logic  behind  excluding  smaller  build- 
ings was  to  protect  Ma  and  Pop  type  landlords 
from  the  law.  But  in  reality,  it  hasn’t  been  the 
Ma  and  Pop  type  landlords  who  are  abusing 
the  law.  Many  tenants  have  no  protection. 
Over  2000  apartments  in  small  buildings  lose 
rent  control  each  year.  Families,  seniors  and 
working  people  are  forced  from  their  homes.” 

Vote  Yes.  on  I 

Proposition  N 

This  proposition,  which  would  take  $280 
out  of  a welfare  recipients  $345  check,  and  turn 
it  over  to  a landlord.  It  assumes  that  people 
arc  choosing  to  sleep  outdoors  rather  than  stay 
in  the  many  vacant  residential  hotel  units 
throughout  the  City.  It  fails  to  recognize  the 
poor  quality  and  mismanagement  of  these 
hotels.  Myrna  Melgar,  a long-time  Mission 
District  organizer  is  frustrated  at  propositions 
like  this  that  “appeal  to  the  lowest  common 
denominator  in  people.  Rather  than  educat- 
ing people,”  mandating  quality  housing  or 
legislating  landlord  school,  “Propositions  M 
and  N just  spread  fear  and  ignorance.” 

Vote  No  on  M 


Proposition  M: 

This  is  a classic  example  of  people  using 
Quality  of  Life  in  insidious  ways.  Under  the 
guise  of  cleaning  our  streets,  this  proposition 
would  make  it  illegal  to  sit  down  on  public 
sidewalks  in  certain  commercial  districts.  The 
San  Francisco  Council  on  Homelessness  is 
right  on  target  with  its  assertion  that  this 
proposition  "infringes  on  civil  rights,  wastes 
police  resources  and  is  a dangerous  and  un- 
necessary intrusion  of  government  into  our 
lives ...  a shameful  attempt  to  move  ’unsightly’ 
poor  and  homeless  people  out  of  some  parts  of 
the  City.” 

Vote  No.  on  M 

Proposition  O: 

This  Proposition  authorizes  a $300,000 
study  to  determine  if  a special  transit  assess- 
ment district  isjustified.  The  Downtown  Tran- 
sit Assessment  District,  simply,  is  an 


Let’s  Make  It  A Humane  Life 

Nobody  is  proud  to  live  in  a City  where  a 
simple  walk  to  the  grocery  store  or  to  the  park 
requires  us  to  acknowledge  — and  at  times  to 
ignore  — the  profound  inequity,  poverty  and 
despair  all  around  us.  Few  of  us  have  the 
stamina  to  address  each  situation  we  en- 
counter. The  best  we  can  do  is  vote  our  con- 
scious. For  better  and  for  worse,  we  live  in  a 
democracy. 

So  vote  MO’  GIN,  please.  It’s  an  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  what  kind  of  dog’s  life  we 
want  to  live.  One  full  of  people  who  are  home- 
less, afraid  and  disregarded?  Or  one  full  of 
people  who  are  housed,  cared  for  and  ap- 
preciated. I vote  the  latter.  Don’t  you? 


DELIGHT 

Bair  Desip 


34 1 4 22nd  Street  Son  Frondsro,  (A  94 1 1 0 285-4243 


NEW  TO  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 

SHEAR  DELIGHT 

A Full  Service  Hairstyling  Salon 

SAVE  $1 0 OFF  THE  TOP  with  this  Ad 
(Expires  10/30/94) 


Shampoo,  Haircut  & Style  REG.  $30 
Perm  & Haircut  REG.  $70 

Color  & Haircut  REG.  $50 

Highlight  & Haircut  REG.  $60 


NOW  $20 
NOW  $60 
NOW  $40 
NOW  $50  & up 


3414  - 22nd  Street,  S.F. 
(Between  Guerrero  & Dolores) 

(415)  285-4243 


CALL 


255-1303 


ROXJE 

CINEMA 


VALENCIA  STREET 


ARINELL 

PIZZA 

509  VALENCIA 
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New  York  Style 


MISSION  STREET 


Buy  the  Slice  Buy  the  Whole  pizza 
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or  Olive  Soda 
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Med  16"  $9  Lrg  18"  $12 
w/ 1 Topping  w/ 1 Topping 


Monday  - Thursday  till  10:00PM 
Friday  till  12:00PM 
Saturday  till  10:00PM 
Sunday  till  9:00PM 


Our  first  location  at: 

2109  Shattuck  Ave,  Berkeley 
near  Downtown  Berkeley  BART 
Call  510-841-4035,  till  9:00PM 


Our  20th  Anniversary 
Quality  and  Value  Since  1975 

call  255-1303 
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THE  67  MINUTE  EMERGENCY  ROOM 


Within  ten  minutes  alter  you  arrive  a nurse  will  check  your  symptoms,  St.  Luke’s  promises. 
Photo  by  Eugene  Kettner 


CHILDREN’S  SERVICES 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


by  Claudia  Lunstroh 

T he  thought  of  visiting  an  emergency 
room  rarely  brings  on  anything  but  dread, 
especially  if  S.F.  General  is  your  destination, 
but  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  is  working  hard  to 
make  visits  to  its  emergency  room  as  painless 
as  possible.  St.  Luke’s  is  the  only  private  hospi- 
tal serving  the  southern  areas  of  San  Francisco, 
but  it  is  not  resting  easy.  It  has  implemented  a 
new  system,  aptly  called  PromptCare,  which 
stresses  efficient  and  appropriate  emergency 
attention,  whether  the  emergency  is  severe  or 
not-so-severe. 

“PromptCare  has  had  some  rather 
dramatic  results,”  said  one  hospital  spokesper- 
son, referring  to  a significant  decrease  in  time 
spent  waiting  for  and  receiving  treatment. 
Before  the  new  system  began,  most  cases  re- 
quired, on  average,  over  l-l/2hours;  with  the 
new  system,  most  patients  are  in  and  out  of  the 
hospital  within  67  minutes. 

The  emergency  department  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  deals  with  an  average  of  1 10  patients 
a day.  Like  other  inner-city  emergency  depart- 
ments, it  is  a primary  treatment  center  for  poor 
and  uninsured  patients.  This  means  that  up  to 
40  percent  of  the  cases  at  St.  Luke’s  emergency 
room  do  not  really  require  emergency  care  but 
have  nowhere  else  to  go.  With  the  old,  stand- 
ard emergency  department  procedures,  these 
less  severe  cases,  ranging  from  earaches  to 
nagging  coughs,  slowed  down  the  treatment 
time  for  the  patients  requiring  immediate  care. 

“Hospital  staff  and  management  worked 
together  to  develop  a fast-track  system,”  ex- 
plained Sue  Noyes  of  St.  Luke’s  Public  Rela- 
tions Department. 

All  incoming  emergency  room  patients  still 
first  see  the  Triage  Nurse,  who  determines  the 
severity  of  the  emergency.  All  severe  cases  are 
treated  with  the  same  immediacy  as  always. 
What’s  new  is  that  less  acute  cases  are  sent  to 
PromptCare,  which  is  available  during  the 
peak  hours  of  1 1 a.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 

PromptCare  is  staffed  by  licensed  voca- 


tional nurses  fully  capable  of  treating  the  non- 
emergency cases  sent  to  them.  This  system 
leaves  the  emergency  room  doctors  available 
for  the  severe  cases  and  cuts  the  waiting  time 
of  all  patients. 

HISTORY  AND 
COMMITMENT 

St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  with  an  emergency 
department  second  only  to  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  as  the  City’s  busiest,  is  proud 
of  its  track  record  and  the  services  it  offers  the 
community.  Founded  over  120  years  ago  by 
Thomas  H.  Brotherton,  a priest  and  physician, 
the  hospital  stands  true  to  its  original  mission 
statement  by  Brotherton:  “St.  Luke’s  doors  as 
a charitable  institution  are  open  wide  for  the 
reception  of  all  colors,  nationalities  and  creeds. 
Its  benefits,  refused  to  none,  will  be  limited 
only  by  its  means.” 

The  background  and  economic  situations 
of  St.  Luke’s  patients  reflect  its  neighborhood, 
the  Mission.  The  majority  of  patients,  36  per- 
cent, are  Latino;  27  percent  are  Caucasian;  17 
percent  are  of  African  descent;  14  percent  are 
of  Phillipine  descent  and  the  remaining  6 per- 
cent is  mixed. 

Another  important  service  St  Luke’s 
provides  to  make  life  easier  for  its  patients  is 
doctor  referrals  and  advice  in  Spanish  and 
Tagalog  (and  English)  at  821 -DOCS. 

Lately,  many  hospitals  have  been  curtailing 
emergency  services  or  even  closing  their  emer- 
gency departments  because  of  the  high  costs  of 
uninsured,  or  just  underinsured,  patients.  St. 
Luke’s,  however,  is  working  hard  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  patients.  While  the  other  hospitals 
cry  economic  foul,  the  PromptCare  system 
provides  economic  benefits  to  St.  Luke’s  in  two 
ways.  First,  patients  are  treated  more  efficient- 
ly and  therefore  less  expensively.  Second,  the 
money  from  insured  patients,  who  are  at- 
tracted by  the  efficient  services,  helps  offset  the 
costs  (up  to  $5  million  per  year)  of  the  unin- 
sured patients. 


Another  attractive  offering  at  St.  Luke’s  is 
emergency  services  for  children.  St.  Luke’s  has 
EDAP  (Emergency  Department  Approved 
for  Pediatrics)  certification  from  the  county. 
This  means  that  the  hospital  meets  stria  stand- 
ards for  serving  child  and  youth  medical  emer- 
gencies. 

A pediatrician  and  pediatric  nurses  are 
available  24  hours  a day,  and  the  equipment 
needed  for  specialized  tests  and  procedures  is 
available  in  children’s  sizes. 

As  with  adults,  children  with  less  acute 
needs  are  sent  to  PromptCare. 


CLINIC 

Uninsured  and  underinsured  patients  who 
require  hospitalization  (about  10  percent  of 
emergency  patients)  or  follow-up  care  are 
usually  referred  to  San  Francisco  General 
Hospital  or  to  St.  Luke’s  own  Neighborhood 
Clinic  on  Valencia  Street.  The  Clinic  offers  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services  on  an  out- 
patient basis.  Hospital  doaors  with  a range  of 
specialties  (and  many  are  bilingual)  offer 
volunteer  services  to  the  Clinic.  This  volunteer 
system,  and  the  financial  support  from  the 
Hospital,  allows  the  Clinic  to  charge  patients 
on  a sliding  fee  scale. 


FOOD  FAST  FRESH 
OPE\  I1E1IE  A V ■>  .VOW  .4W 

OPE.\  y MmJGK 


ADWOLITEIA  UEV ICAZV 


CO  IK  A i :iC  OF  VI A K1V  A V l>  1*  Al  WllOliE 
A.TT  THE  CARAVASII  V.TEAJEC  ARWF 


MEXICAN  FOOD  FAST  AND  FRESH 

BURRITO  $2.95 

tacos $0.95 

STEAK  SANDWICH $2.95 

MEXICAN  SEAFOOD  ' 

BURRITO VALLARTA  .$4.25 

GRILLED  FISH  TACO $1.25 

TOSTADADECEVICHE  ...$125 

VEGETARIAN  MEALS 

BOB  S BURRITO  $2.95 

TACODEHOPALES $1.00 


CAFE  ESPRESSO $1.00 

EARLY  BIRD  BURRITO $1.95 

FRESH  FRUIT  DRINKS 

CATERING  AVAILABLE 
CALL  824CG84 

2o  KOFY 


SANDOVAL  COIN  LAUNDRIES 

DRY  CLEANING 

THE  MISSION’S  BEST  LAUNDRY 


2267  MISSION  ST. 
BTWN.  19TH&  18TH 
642-0155 


3343  18TH  ST. 
@ CAPP 
282-9294 


Personal  Service  on  Duty. 
8am  to  8pm 


■_T"— 1 


by  Annys  Shio 

'The  cultural  richness  of  the  Mission 
will  be  celebrated  during  the  second  annual 
16th  Street  October  Celebration.  The  month- 
long calender  of  events  begins  on  Oct.  1 with  a 
theatrical  spectacle  called  Kandyland,  per- 
formed by  Circus  Mirabilis  at  The  Victoria 
Theatre.  Other  major  highlights  of  the  Oc- 
tober Celebration  are  the  unveiling  of  a new 
mural,  a historic  walking  tour  of  the  North 
Mission,  free  health  screenings,  a youth  music 
concert,  and  a raffle  for  a vacation  in  Alcapul- 
co. 

Billed  as  part  vaudeville,  part  new  wave 
circus,  part  cabaret,  Kandyland  performed  by 
Circus  Mirabilis  will  feature  jugglers,  contor- 
tionists, clowns,  and  drama.  Also  featured  will 
be  dancing  by  the  San  Francisco  Burlesque 
Troupe.  In  this  post-modern  circus-play— 
"theatre  for  the  super-saturated  age" — 
temptation,  desire  and  bacchinalia  are  set  off 
when  the  circus  stage  manager  discovers  an 
ancient  magic  cabinet.  The  show  opens  at  The 
Victoria  Theatre,  Oct.  1 at  8:30  pm. 

Less  intense,  but  perhaps  just  as  satisfying 
will  be  the  unveiling  of  a new  mural  in  Clarion 
Alley,  which  was  created  by  Mission  artists 
Caroline  Stechschulte  and  Molly  Hankwitz.  A 
reflection  of  the  Mission’s  diversity,  the  new 
mural  is  the  product  of  the  Clarion  Alley  Mural 
Project,  a eclectic  coalition  of  residents  and 
artists  committed  to  participatory  public  art. 
The  new  mural’s  location,  Clarion  Alley,  itself, 
has  been  described  as  “the  most  diverse  block 
in  the  universe.”  The  unveiling  will  be  held  on 
Oct.  9 at  noon. 

For  those  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
physical  rather  than  the  aesthetic,  UCSF  will 
be  offering  free  billingual  health  services  on 
Oct.  15  at  the  Columbia  Park  Boys  and  Girls 


Club.  UCSF  will  be  providing  anonymous 
HIV  testing  and  counseling,  training  for 
breast  self-examination,  information  on  quit- 
ting smoking,  diabetes  testing,  and  even  dental 
screenings.  The  Mission  Neighborhood 
Health  Center  will  provide  information  and 


referrals  on  immunization,  teen  health  servics, 
the  Homeless  Services  Van,  and  will  register 
women  into  Medi  Cal.  The  Public  Health 
Department’s  Health  Center  #1  will  give  out 
information  and  referrals  on  women’s  health 
issues  and  AIDs  prevention.  The  Family 


Health  and  Safety  Fair  will  also  have  a booth 
providing  Information  on  child  safety  and  child 
abduction  prevention. 

Residents  curious  about  their 
neighborhood’s  rich  social  and  natural  history 
since  pre-colonial  times  can  take  a walking  tour 
lead  by  SF  State’s  Professor  Max  Kirkcberg  on 
Oct.  23  at  9:30  am.  The  tour  will  wind  its  way 
through  various  neighborhood  landmarks  in- 
cluding Woodward’s  Gardens,  the  National 
Guard  Armory,  the  Finnish  Bath  House. 
Valencia  Gardens,  the  Fog  Building,  and  St. 
John’s  Episcopal  Church  before  finishing  at 
the  Roxie  where  photographer/historian  Greg 
Gaar  will  present  a slide  show  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Mission  District. 

Later  that  day,  Oct.  23  at  4pm,  Mission 
Dolores  will  resound  with  traditional  Mexican 
music  when  the  San  Francisco  Girls  Chorus 
and  Los  Cenzontles  perform  in  a youth  music 
concert.  Los  Cenzontles  perform  improvised 
zapateado  (dance),  original  verse,  and  offer 
unique  interpretations  of  song  and  dance  from 
various  regions  of  Mexico. 

On  Halloween  the  festivities  end  much  as 
they  began — with  costumes  and  spectacle. 
There  will  be  horror  movies  at  the  Roxie  at  7 
pm,  and  an  Edgar  Allen  Poe  reading  at  Ti  Couz 
at  7 pm  and  9 pm.  There  will  be  a Poe  reading 
the  night  of  Oct  30  as  well  at  7 pm  and  9 pm. 
Registration  to  win  a free  trip  to  Alcapulco  will 
be  available  at  all  October  Celebration  events 
and  the  drawing  will  be  held  at  Ti  Couz  during 
the  Closing  Night  festivities.  Then  there  is  the 
grande  finale:  a Halloween  costume  bash. 
Residents  can  step  out  in  their  scariest  drag 
and  party  at  the  Dalva  before  rushing  home  to 
escape  the  approaching  dawn. 

For  a full  schedule  of  events  see  the 
following  page.  For  more  information, 
call  the  16th  Street  October  Celebration 
at  415-863-7576. 


RESURRECTION  OF  THE  JAGUAR 


Resurrection  of  the  Jaguar”  is  an  art  exhibition  unveiling  the  first  15  panels  in  a series  of  72  five-by-five-foot  paintings 
based  on  the  Maya  Calendar.  Eventually  these  works  will  be  incorporated  into  a 65  by  35  foot  Neo-Maya  Calendar,  the  world’s 
largest  kinetic  sculpture.  When  completed  the  Neo-Maya  Calendar  will,  over  a 52  year  period,  create  18,980  unique  four  part 
art  pieces  each  depicting  one  day  in  the  Maya  “calendar  round”.  This  project  applies  modern  technology  and  perspective  to 
the  fields  of  sculpture,  architecture,  painting  and  design,  utilizing  the  motifs  and  themes  of  a 3000  year  tradition. 

Participating  artists  include  Art  Director  Mario  Joel,  Rigo  94,  Pico  Sanchez, 
Alvaro  Lagos,  Arthur  Koch,  Chuy  Camposano  and  Alfonso  Ochoa. 


Centro  Del  Pueblo  Gallery  474  Valencia  St. 

3 DAYS  ONLY! 


Part  of  the  16th  St.  October  Celebration 


Thursday  and  Friday  October  13th  and  14th  9 am  to  5 pm 
Reception  Saturday  October  15th  6 to  9 pm 
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FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  30-THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

ANCHORESS 


ANCHORESS  klN  the  'tory  of  Christine  Carpenter,  a visionary  peasant  girl 
from  Shore,  a remote,  agrarian  village  situated  on  a windswept  English 
moor.  She  is  Captivated  by  a wooden  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  her 
visions  of  the  saint  attract  the  attention  of  the  village  priest,  who  wants  to 
tame  her  and  direct  her  passion.  At  the  priest’s  urging,  ( '.hristine  agrees  to 
become  an  anchoress,  walled  up,  secluded  and  "dead"  to  the  world,  so  that 
she  may  live  in  the  "Virgin's  house"  forever.  Beautifully  rendered  in 
luminous  black  and  white,  ANCHORESS  powerfully  evokes  not  only  time 
and  place  but  sensibility,  bringing  to  life  the  confrontation  between  a 
hierarclii.il  Christianity  and  ancient  beliefs  deeply  rooted  in  local  earth. 
Starring  Natalie  Morse.  Eugene  Ucrvoets.  Toyah  Willcox,  Christopher 
Eccleston  Directed  by  Chris  Newby.  In  B&W.  35mm.  10H  mins. 

creat  Britain  iwv  west  coast  theatrical  premiere  nightly  at 

7 00  & 9:15;  Sat.  Sun.  Wed  mats  at  2:00  & 4 30 


SUNDAY.  OCTOBER  9 

F***IN'  HARVEY,  DUDE! 


T wo  searing  dramas  from  the  early  career  of  HARVEY  KEITEL.  America's 
pre-eminent  screen  star! 


FINGERS  The  intensely  compelling  study  of  an  aspiring  young  concert 
pianist  caught  up  in  his  gangster  father’s  criminal  activities.  Alternately 
repellent  and  compassionate,  once  seen,  this  film  is  not  easily  forgotten. 
Starring  Harvey  Keitel,  Tisa  Farrow,  Michael  V.  (Tazzo.Jim  Brown. 
Written  and  directed  by  Janies  Toback.  In  Color.  35mm.  '70  mins.  1'778. 
USA  SUN  at  4:15 & 8:00 

CORRUPT  (COP  KILLER)  Keitel  stars  as  a New  York  cop  involved  in 
the  frantic  search  for  a psychopathic  cop  killer.  This  rarely  seen  film  is  a 
fascinating  psychological  thriller  and  features  the  film  debut  ofjohnny 
Rotten,  former  notorious  Sex  Pistol.  Also  starring  Nicole  Garcia, 
Leonard  Mann,  Sylvia  Sidney.  Directed  bv  Roberto  Faenza.  In  Color. 
35mm. ‘7‘7  mins.  1'7K3.  ITALY  SUN  at  2:15. 6:00 & 9:45 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

A SALUTE  TO  JACK  WEBB! 


Check  out  TVs  Sgt  Friday  on  the  Big_Screen! 


THE  D.l.  Webb  stars  as  a quasi-psychotic  Mamie  drill  instructor  who 
sets  out  to  make  a man  out  ol  a troublesome  new  recruit.  New  heights  of 
tasi  istn  fantasy.  Some  incredible  nightclub  warbling,  too.  Co-starring 
Don  Dubbins,  Virginia  Gregg  and  Lin  McCarthy.  Directed  by  jack 
Webb.  In  B&W.  16mm.  106  mins.  1957  MONai800 

APPOINTMENT  WITH  DANGER  Alan  Ladd  is  the  star  in  this  noir 

thriller  about  a postal  inspector  trying  to  crack  a big  case.  Webb  (and  his 
future  Dragnet  co-star  Harry  Morgan)  steal  the  show,  however,  as  the 
heavies!  Direc  ted  by  Lewis  Allen.  In  BKW  35mm.  89  mins.  1951  MON 

at  6:15  & 9:50 


THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  13 

MORE  RARE  NOIR! 


BLACK  ANGEL  A woman  tries  desperately  to  prove  that  her  husband 
didn't  murder  his  mistress!  This  adaptation  of  Cornell  Woolnch’s  novel  is 
one  of  the  most  evocative  noir  films  of  the  forties.  Stamng  Dan  Duryea, 
June  Vincent,  Peter  Lorre.  Directed  by  Roy  William  Neill.  In  B&W. 
16mm.  80  mins.  194<>  MON  at  8 00 

THE  MISSING  JUROR  Swift,  engrossing  story  of  an  unknown  killer 
seeking  revenge  on  the  jury  that  sent  an  innocent  man  to  the  electric 
chair!  Stamngjim  Bannon.Janis  Carter,  George  Macrcady.  Directed  by 
Budd  Boetticher.  In  B&W.  16mm.  66  nuns.  1944  MON  at  6:40  & 9:40 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  14-THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  20 

HIGHWAY  PATROLMAN 


As  a filmmaker.  Alex  Cox  (REPO  MAN.  SID  AND  NANCY)  has  consistently 
examined  the  plight  of  the  outsider  in  society.  In  HIGHWAY  PATROLMAN. 
Cox  once  again  examines  the  outsider,  but  this  time  his  subject  is  the 
very  standard  bearer  of  moral  order  in  society:  a cop.  A metaphorical 
road  film.  HIGHWAY  PATROLMAN  is  a rich,  compassionate  portrait  of  a 
young  idealistic  policeman  assigned  to  patrol  the  conrupt  inferno  of 
Mexico's  interior.  As  he  makes  his  way  down  this  road  to  nowhere, 
everything  he  knows  and  stands  for  crumbles  before  him.  To  survive,  he 
is  forced  to  discard  his  accepted  moral  standards  and  discover  a more 
personal  moral  order.  "What  1 like  about  HIGHWAY  PATROLMAN  is  how 
everything  about  it  celebrates  the  humble,  the  funky  and  the  honorable 
With  delightful  excursions  into  real  time,  Cox  indicts  the  whole 
Hollywood  Force  " — Georgia  Brown,  17 llayc  Voice.  Stamng  Roberto 
Sosa.  Bruno  Bichir  and  Vanessa  Bauche.  Written  by  Lorenzo  O’Brien. 
Directed  by  Alex  Cox.  In  Color.  35mm,  90  nuns.  In  Spanish,  wtih 
English  subtitles  1 99,3  BAY  AREA  THEATRICAL  PREMIERE  Nightly  at  6:00. 8:00 
& 10:00;  Sat  Sun.  Wed  mats  at  2:00  & 4:00 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  21 -THURSDAY.  OCTOBER  27 

NAKED  KILLER 


Absolutely  outrageous  new  erotic  psycho-shocker  from  Hong  Kong!  A 
mysterious  murder  spree  has  gripped  the  city  and  a guilt-ridden  cop 
(Simon  Yam  from  FULL  CONTACT)  comes  to  believe  a murderous  pack  of 
beautiful  female  assassins  is  responsible!  A wacked-out  slice  and  dice  lest 
that  is  quickly  becoming  a bonafide  cult  sensation!  WILD!  The 
incredible  Lame  Ng  stars  along  with  Chingniy  Yao  and  Svensvara 
Madoka.  Directed  by  Clarence  Fok.  In  Color.  35mm.  95  nuns.  HONG 
KONG  BAY  AREA  THEATRICAL  PREMIERE.  NIGHTLY  at  6:00. 8:00  & 10:00;  Sat. 
Sun,  Wed  mats  at  2:00  & 4:00 


FRIDAY  8 SATURDAY.  OCTOBER  28  8 29 

AMERICAN  HOT  WAX 


££  **; SCREEN 

SHOW 

ALAN  FREED 


WSJ  MCH  lOLl  SkO* 
.1  *c*w>  ftt!  Dcy.isc 
c*kt  hjli*!T 


The  somewhat  fictitious,  always  exuberant  screen  bio  of  Alan  Freed,  the 
controversial  New  York  disc  jockey  whose  career  came  to  a sudden  end 
at  the  height  of  the  payola  scandal  in  1 959.  The  film  is  a wonderf  ully 
evocative,  impressionistic  look  at  the  waning  days  of  early  rock  ‘n  roll 
and  the  people  who  invented  it.  Featuring  a stellar  soundtrack  with 
dozens  of  great  late  5<*s  hits!  Stamng  the  late,  great  Tim  McIntyre  as 
Freed.  With  Larainc  Newman,  Fran  Drescher.  Jay  Leno,  Chuck  Berry, 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis,  Screamin' Jay  Hawkins.  Directed  by  Floyd  Mutrux.  In 
Color.  35mm.  91  mins.  1978.  USA 

PREMIERE  REVIVAL!  STUDIO  PRINT!  FRI  at  6.90. 8:00  & 10:00  SAT  at  2.90. 4:00. 690. 
8:00  & 10:00 


SUNDAY.  OCTOBER  30 

HITCHCOCK  + TRUFFAUT 
= HERRMANN? 


A pair  of  brilliant  thrillers,  each  featuring  musical  scores 

by  BERNARD  HERRMANN! 


NORTH  BY  NORTHWEST  Hitchcock's  classic  comic-romantic 

thnller  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  Master’s  greatest  achievement. 

An  innocent  man  is  thrust  headlong  into  a diabolical  web  of  intrigue  and 
murder!  Stamng  Cary  Grant.  Eva  Mane  Saint,  James  Mason.  Screenplay 
by  Ernest  Lehman.  Directed  by  Alfred  Hitchcock.  In  Color.  35mm.  136 
mins.  1959.  USA.  SUN  at  2:30  & 790 

THE  BRIDE  WORE  BLACK  Francois  Truffaut's  homage'  to 
Hitchcock;  a deviously  designed  thriUer  about  a young  bnde  who  takes 
methodical  revenge  on  her  husband’s  kiOers.  Based  on  the  classic  noir 
novel  by  ComeU  Woolnch.  Starringjeanne  Moreau.  Claude  Rich.  Jean- 
Claude  Bnaly.  Directed  by  Francois  Truffaut.  In  Color.  35mm.  107 
mins.  1968.  FRANCE  SUN  at  5:00  & 9:30 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  31 

HAPPY  HALLOWEEN! 


ROSEMARY'S  BABY  The  modem  horror  classic  is  just  as  scary  as 
ever!  A young  mamed  couple  moves  into  an  old  brownstone  in  New 
York,  unaware  ol  the  evil  that  lurks  within!  If  you've  never  seen  it  on  the 
big  screen,  don't  miss  this  perfect  opportunity  Stamng  Mia  Farrow.  John 
Cassavetes,  Ruth  (Jordon.  Ralph  Bellamy.  Directed  by  Roman  Polanski. 
In  Color.  35mm.  136  mins.  USA  BRAND  NEW  PRINT!  MON  at  8:45 

BURN,  WITCH,  BURN  The  young  wife  of  a college  professor  takes 
more  than  a passing  interest  in  Witchcraft  in  this  eenly  frightening 
adaptation  of  Fritz  Leibcr's  classic  novel  “Conjure  Wife."  With  Janet 
Blair  and  Peter  Wyndgarde.  Directed  bv  Sidney  Hayers.  In  B&W 
35mm.  90  mins.  GREAT  BRITAIN  MON  at  7:00 
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VOLUNTEER  NOW! 


The  Volunteer  Center  just  put  out  its 
Quarterly  Volunteer  Opportunities  for 
autumn,  and  with  62  groups  crammed  into  11 
pages,  it’s  a doozy.  If  you  are  white,  black, 
Asian,  Hispanic,  straight,  gay,  bisexual,  trans- 
gender,  male,  female,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
Jewish,  old,  middle-aged,  young,  unilingual  or 
bilingual,  there  is  something  here  for  you.  The 
variety  of  volunteer  positions,  and  the  diverse 
skills  and  talents  that  agencies  are  looking  for, 
boggles  the  mind. 

Of  special  interest  to  Mission  residents  are 
the  agencies  located  in  our  neighborhood. 
Would  you  like  to  tutor  youths  who  have 


recently  arrived  in  the  United  States?  Arriba 
Juntos,  at  2017  Mission  Street,  is  looking  for 
volunteer  tutors  who  can  help  young  people 
with  academics,  recreation,  arts  and  crafts.  In- 
terested in  figuring  out  how  to  solicit  donations 
for  low-income  families  this  Christmas?  In- 
novative Housing  at  2380  Folsom  Street  is 
looking  for  a fundraiser.  Want  to  do  something 
about  the  situation  of  battered  women  and 
their  children?  La  Casa  de  las  Madres  is  look- 
ing for  an  assistant  volunteer  coordinator. 

And  if  for  some  reason  you  don’t  see  a 
volunteer  position  that’s  right  for  you,  call  the 
Volunteer  Center  and  they’ll  find  you  one  that 
is.  For  a copy  of  the  newsletter,  call  982-8999. 


LAST  DAY  TO  REGISTER 
TO  VOTE  IS  OCTOBER  11 


V ... . . '** 


TOcieftme! 

Northern  California  Edition 


Imagine  for  a moment  that  you  were 
living  in  a country  where  you  didn’t  speak  the 
majority  language.  You  were  unfamiliar  with 
the  customs  of  the  people.  The  bureaucracy  of 
everyday  life  was  strange  and  new  to  you. 

If  you  can  put  yourself  in  that  position,  you 
have  some  idea  of  what  immigrants  to  this 
country  go  through  when  they  move  here. 

A new  publication  titled  The  California 
Newcomer’s  Guide  was  specifically  written  for 
newly  arrived  Spanish-speaking  immigrants  to 
the  United  States.  Twenty-five  thousand 
copies  of  this  guide  will  be  made  available  free 
of  charge  at  local  community  organizations 
throughout  the  Bay  Area.  The  guide  covers 


such  topics  as  how  to  dial  91 1;  how  to  establish 
water,  gas,  electric  and  telephone  services;  how 
to  open  a savings  and  checking  account;  how 
to  understand  rental  agreements;  how  to  lo- 
cate a physician;  how  to  acquire  a drivers 
license  or  identification  card  and  how  to 
prevent  credit  fraud. 

The  list  of  organizations  that  made  the 
guide  possible  include  AT&T,  Bank  of 
America,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric,  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Consumer  Affairs, 
the  Imada  Wong  Communications  Group  Inc. 
and  Consumer  Action. 

To  find  out  where  to  pick  up  a copy,  call 
Elkie  Calcetas  at  905-0360. 


LATCHKEY  FOOTBALL 


Mission  Playground  is  currently  taking 
sign-ups  for  its  fall  Latchkey  program. 
Latchkey  is  a quality  recreational  program 
provided  during  the  critical  hours  after  school 
adult  supervision  is  not  available  for  many 
children.  It  offers  many  activities,  including 
urban  field  trips,  sports,  arts  and  crafts  and 
social/cultural  activities.  The  Playground  is 
proud  to  introduce  two  new  activities:  begin- 
ner tumbling  classes  and  a flag  football  league. 


The  hours  for  the  school  year  are  2-6  p.m., 
and  the  fee  is  $10  per  month.  Snacks  are 
provided  to  every  child  registered  in  the  pro- 
gram. Please  call  Lorraine  Hanks  at  695-5008, 
Monday  through  Friday  from  2-6  p.m.  at  Mis- 
sion Playground.  No  Latchkey  activities  are 
conducted  during  holidays,  and  some  activities 
and  programs  are  subject  to  change. 

Nick  D.  Jacoban,  Recreation  Director,  will 
also  be  working  in  the  Latchkey  program. 


Harry  Joel  Executive  Director  of  the  City’s  Ethics  Commission  says  "Get  registered". 


T his  newspaper  does  not  make  endor- 
sements for  statewide  electoral  races.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  a Hispanic  citizen  who  doesn’t 
want  to  be  ID’d  at  a hospital  admissions  desk, 
a gay  citizen  who  believes  in  domestic  partner 
benefits,  a pot  smoker  who  doesn’t  want  to  lose 
your  driver’s  license,  or  a college  student  who 
doesn’t  want  to  drop  out  because  you  can’t 
afford  the  rising  fees,  the  upcoming  election  on 
November  8 matters.  If  you  don’t  vote,  other 
people  who  do  will  decide  who  makes  the  laws 
that  affect  your  life. 

The  last  day  to  register  for  this  election  is 
October  11.  After  that,  you’ve  blown  it.  You 
can  register  by  mail  or  in  person.  Registration 


forms  are  available  at  Room  158,  City  Hall,  or 
any  San  Francisco  Public  Library  Branch. 
Mail-in  registration  forms  must  be  postmarked 
no  later  than  October  1 1.  You  don’t  even  need 
postage.  If  you  have  moved  prior  to  October 
1 1 since  the  last  election,  you  must  reregister 
to  vote  in  this  one. 

Incidentally,  you  can  vote  before  election 
day.  The  office  of  the  Registrar  of  Voters  will 
be  open  from  October  11  through  November 
7 from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday,  and  Saturday  November  5 and  Sunday 
November  6 from  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  The  office 
is  at  Room  158,  City  Hall. 

If  you’ve  got  any  questions,  call  the 
Registrar’s  office  at  554-4375. 


VOTE  FOR 
MARIA  MARTINEZ 
FOR  SUPERVISOR 
NOVEMBER  8TH 


THE  CANDIDATE  WHO  LIVES  IN  THE  MISSION 
JOBS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Restok/vnte  and  Pizzaria 


Formerly  Luisa's  on  Castro 

Homemade  Pasta*  Homemade  Bread ’Fabulous  Daily  Specials 

House  Specialty  - Calzone*Now  Serving  on  our  new  Patio 

Open  From  1 lam  to  1 1 pm  * Now  Serving  Breakfast  * Food  To  Go 


FREE  Bruschetta  With  This  Ad 


l_3182  ]GTHSUATClRR[RO)  (415)  255-2440j 


its\ 

CD  • CS  • LP  ■ VIDEO 


Contemporary 

& 

Traditional 

African . 
Arabic,  Latin 
& 

Caribbean 

Music 


Store  Hours:  M-Sa:  12-7;  Su  1-6 
593  GUERRERO  STREET  (BETWEEN  17TH  & 18TH ) , 

(415)255-8411  j OYE  ! 


CAUTION: 

PROPOSITION  O Won't  Help  MUNI, 

But  It  Will  Cost  San  Franciscans  Their  Jobs. 


The  Municipal  Railway  is  the  City's  lifeline,  and  all  San  Franciscans  want  to  see  the  newly  created  Transportation 
Commission  implement  reforms  which  will  improve  transit  service  and  efficiency.  Unfortunately,  Proposition  O — the  tran- 
sit tax  proposal  on  the  November  ballot  — won't  solve  MUNI's  problems.  Here  are  four  reasons  to  say  NO  to  Prop.  O: 


1.  NO  REFORM:  Proposition  O proposes  levying  the  largest  S.F.  tax  increase  in  25  years  but  contains  no  plans, 

proposals  or  requirements  for  improving  service,  reducing  MUNI  crime  or  cutting  waste  and 
inefficiency. 


2.  JOB  LOSS: 


San  Francisco  lost  34,000  jobs  during  the  last  three  years,  according  to  the  Department  of  City 
Planning.  Prop.  O will  dramatically  raise  costs  and  give  large  and  small  employers  a powerful 
incentive  to  move  jobs  out  of  San  Francisco. 


3.  BLANK  CHECK:  Proposition  O does  not  guarantee  any  additional  city  money  for  MUNI.  Prop.  O does  not 

require  that  the  new  revenues  increase  total  revenues  available  for  transit,"  says  the  City 
Controller's  official  analysis  in  the  ballot  book. 


4.  GOOD  MONEY  It  makes  no  sense  to  commit  more  revenues  to  MUNI  unless  they  are  spent  wisely.  A new  MUNI 
AFTER  BAD:  switching  system  is  more  than  $30  million  over  budget.  Absenteeism  has  lead  to  many  missed 

runs,  according  to  a study  commissioned  by  the  Mayor's  Fiscal  Advisory  Committee.  MUNI's 
existing  revenues  must  be  spent  more  effectively! 


San  Francisco  needs  better  transit  service,  not  more  lost  jobs! 

On  November  8,  Join  These  and  Other  Concerned  San  Franciscans  in  Voting  NO  on  Proposition  O! 


Moyor  Frank  Jordan 
Supervisor  Tom  Hsieh 
Supervisor  Bill  Maher 

Robert  K Werbe,  Member,  Public  Utilities  Comm 
Morton  Miller,  Member,  Public  Utilities  Commission 
Yasin  (Sal)  Salma,  Member,  Public  Utilities  Comm 
Marion  Ostea,  Member,  Public  Utilities  Comm 
A Lee  Munson,  Member,  Civil  Service  Commission 
George  N.  Kosluros,  Member,  Civil  Service  Comm 
Susan  Lowenberg,  Member,  S F.  Planning  Comm 
John  L Molinan,  Member,  Parking  & Traffic  Comm 
Helen  Hobbs,  Member,  Parking  & Troffic  Comm 
Rebecca  Casteneda  Member,  Health  Commission 
George  Yamosoki,  Jr , Member.  Social  Services  Comm 
Earl  Rynerson,  Member,  Sociol  Services  Commission 
Jim  Herlihy,  Member,  Public  Library  Commission 
Janis  Zivic,  Member,  Public  Library  Commission 
Walter  Jebe,  Member,  Public  Library  Commission 
Bello  Farrow,  Member,  Recreation  & Pork  Commission 
Vincent  J Rovetti,  Member,  Rec  & Pork  Commission 
Jock  Erfolo,  Member,  Fire  Commission 
Normo  M Molinar,  Member,  Fire  Commission 
David  Gruber,  Member,  Res  Rent  Stab  & Arb  Board 
Katherine  Nosh,  Member,  Res  Rent  Slab  & Arb  Board 
Barbara  R Meskunas,  Member,  Housing  Authority 
C.  Don  Clay,  President,  Juvenile  Probation  Comm 
Harriet  Salarno,  Member,  Juvenile  Probation  Comm 
Frank  Cook,  Member,  Juvenile  Probation  Comm 
Ike  Felzer,  Member,  Board  of  Permit  Appeals 
Wayne  Alba,  Board  of  Permit  Appeals 
Ethel  Davies,  Member.  War  Memorial  Bd  of  Trustees 


Robert  F.  LaRocca,  Member,  S.  F Arts  Commission 
William  Meyer,  Member,  Arts  Commission 
Charles  H.  Page,  Member,  Asian  Art  Commission 
Midori  Wedemeyer,  Member,  Asian  Art  Commission 
Ian  Wilson,  Member,  Asian  Art  Commission 
Anthony  Sun,  Member,  Asian  Art  Commission 
Dana  Dirickson,  Member.  Asian  Art  Commission 
John  J.  Moylan,  Member,  Golden  Gate  Bridge  Boord 
Hodie  Reed,  Member,  Housing  Authority 
Andrew  R.  Lolli,  Member,  Small  Business  Adv  Comm. 
Marie  Brooks,  Member,  Airports  Commission 
Jim  Lineberger,  Member,  Veterans'  Affairs  Council 
Bill  Lee,  Member,  Commission  on  Aging 
Anthony  J.  Zanze,  Member,  War  Mem  Bd  of  Trustees 
Harold  Kirker,  Member,  Londmarks  Presv  Adv.  Board 
Nicholos  Sapunar,  Member,  Landmarks  Presv  Adv  Bd. 
Proctor  Jones,  Member,  Landmarks  Presv  Adv  Boord 
Preston  Cook,  Member.  Port  Commission 
William  S Breall,  M.D.,  Mem  , Retirement  System  Bd 
Louise  Bea,  Member,  San  Francisco  Stadium,  Inc. 
Nick  Roomel,  Member,  Film  & Video  Arts  Commission 
Joyce  Corrigan,  Member,  Film  & Video  Arts  Commission 
Clarence  R Stern,  Member,  Redevelopment  Agency 
Robert  F Kennedy  Democratic  Club 
City  Democratic  Club  of  San  Francisco 
Raoul  Wallenberg  Democratic  Club 
S.F  Republican  County  Central  Committee 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Son  Francisco  Black  Chamber  of  Commerce 
North  Beach  Chomber  of  Commerce 


Coalition  for  Better  Housing 
Son  Francisco  Apartment  Association 
Downtown  Association  of  San  Francisco 
Union  Square  Association 
Golden  Gate  Reslauront  Association 
San  Francisco  Small  Business  Network 
S F Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association 
Julio  Hsiao,  Former  Exec.  Dir.,  Asian  Business  League 
Fred  Jordon,  Post  President, 

Son  Francisco  Block  Chamber  of  Commerce 
G Rhea  Serpon,  President,  S.F.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Stephen  Cornell,  S.F.  Council  of  District  Merchants 
Al  J.  Falchi,  Golden  Gate  Restaurant  Association 
Scott  Hauge,  Small  Business  Owner 
Louren  S.  Mallos,  Mallas  & Foote  Architects 
Manny  Rosales,  President,  Col.  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce 
James  Hoos,  Former  Chair, 

Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Transportation 
Stephen  L Taber,  SPUR 
Charles  Moore, 

Son  Franciscans  for  Responsible  Government 
Gwen  Kaplan,  Small  Business  Owner 
Brook  Turner,  Executive  Director, 

Coalition  for  Better  Housing 
Mervyn  Silverberg, 

Son  Franciscans  for  Neighborhood  Enterprise 
Edward  lowson.  Executive  Director, 

Union  Square  Association 
Kenneth  J Schminr,  Transportation  Activist 

partial  list 


San  Francisco  Citizens,  Employers  and  Commercial  Property  Owners  for  Improved  Muni  Service  • No  on  Proposition  O Committee 
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CYBER  SPACEFARING  FOR  BEGINNERS 


CLASSES  EXPLORE  THE  ELECTRONIC  PATHWAYS  OF  THE  NEWEST  FRONTIER 


by  Eric  Verhoogen 

W orried  that  the  Information  Super- 
highway is  passing  you  by?  Still  think  the  Inter- 
net is  a newfangled  way  to  catch  tuna?  Fear  no 
more.  Modem  Times  bookstore  on  Valencia 
Street  is  offering  a series  of  user-friendly 
workshops  to  bring  the  cyberspace  explosion 
back  to  earth. 

Local  cyber-consultant  Eric  Theise  is 
teaching  the  series,  “Jacking  In:  A Series  on 
Cyberspace  Literacy,”  in  an  effort  to  make  the 
Information  Superhighway  accessible  to  folks 
who  might  otherwise  be  intimidated  by  it. 

"The  series  is  designed,"  Theise  says,  “to 
bring  information  out  of  the  research  labs  into 
the  streets,  so  that  people  can  make  informed 
choices  and  decisions.  It’s  bringing  information 
to  the  people.” 

Seven  workshops  are  scheduled  from  now 
and  the  middle  of  December,  alternating  be- 
tween very  practical  sessions  suitable  for  begin- 
ners as  well  as  pros,  and  free-ranging  panel 
discussions  of  the  ethical  issues  surrounding 
the  Internet. 

Computer  illiterates  are  welcome,  and 
they  have  no  reason  to  be  afraid.  According  to 
Theise,  “The  good  thing  about  the  series  is  that 
you  see  somebody  doing  the  stuff.  And  I make 
mistakes.  Stuff  doesn’t  work.  That’s  just  the 
way  it  is.  And  it’s  okay.  You  really  can’t  break 
anything.” 


Theise  designed  the  classes  to  appeal  to  a 
diverse  audience,  paying  special  attention  to 
women’s  issues.  One  of  the  sessions,  “Women 
Online:  To  Live,  Work,  and  Play  in 
Cyberspace,”  is  devoted  to  a discussion  of 


women’s  experiences  online,  both  positive  and 
negative.  “The  early  events  were  mostly  men,” 
Theise  says,  “and  now  it’s  mostly  women.” 
Theise  is  also  encouraging  more  members  of 
the  Latino  community  to  get  online. 

The  workshops  draw  an  eclectic  mix  of 
people.  According  to  Theise,  because  the  In- 


ternet makes  it  easy  to  communicate  cheaply 
over  large  distances,  users  “tend  to  gravitate 
based  on  their  interests”  rather  than 
geographical  location,  “so  you  will  find  a lot  of 
free-thinkers  and  misfits  out  there  talking  with 


similar  people.” 

'The  Internet  is  definitely  a counter-cul- 
ture medium,"  he  adds. 

The  “Jacking  In”  is  part  of  Modern  Times’ 
larger  effort  to  make  new  and  exciting  ideas 
accessible  to  people  in  the  neighborhood.  As 
Michael  Rosenthal,  a longtime  member  of  the 


store’s  collective,  puts  it,  the  classes  fit  in  with 
“what  our  store  is  about:  being  a community 
center  where  information  can  reach  people  in 
an  easy,  effective  and  pleasant  way.” 

Cyberspace  literacy  classes  are  not  what 
you  would  ordinarily  expect  from  a bookstore, 
but  “because  the  Mission  is  such  an  offbeat, 
diverse  and  exciting  place,”  Rosenthal  says, 
“we’re  a very  unusual  neighborhood 
bookstore.” 

The  way  the  series  came  about  is  unusual 
as  well.  Although  members  of  the  collective  at 
Modem  Times  were  interested  in  the  new 
technology,  they  had  no  plans  to  put  on  any 
workshops,  mainly  because,  as  Rosenthal  puts 
it,  “None  of  us  knew  squat  about  the  Internet." 
Then  one  day  Theise  walked  in  and  noticed 
that  “there  was  a pile  of  Latin  American  fiction 
and  a pile  for  lesbian  and  gay  issues  and  then  a 
pile  of  cyber-books,  computer  stuff.  All  the 
other  piles  had  events  scheduled  around  them, 
but  the  cyberspace  stuff  had  nothing.  So  he  just 
went  in  and  said  ’Are  you  going  to  do  anything 
around  this  pile  of  books?”’  Within  a week  the 
ball  was  rolling. 

The  workshops  take  place  approximately 
once  every  two  weeks  from  7:30  to  10  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  Admission 
is  S3-5,  depending  on  ability  to  pay.  Call 
Modem  Times  at  282-9246  for  a schedule  or 
more  information. 
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807  Valencia 

(at  19th  Street) 

824-3494 

Open  Everyday 

11:00-11:00 

No  chemicals,  no  hormones 

Natural  Beef  Burgers  • Veggie  Burgers  • Fries  • Hot  Dogs  & Shakes 


’Present  this  Ad  to  receive  special  price. 


CHIROPRACTIC  CARE  is  preventative  maintenance. 

Its  an  internal,  natural,  approach  to  ensuring  that  your 
body  can  perform  at  its  best  without  harmful  drugs  or 
dietary  restrictions.  The  primary  focus  of  chiropractors  is 
alignment  of  the  spinal  column  and  restoration  of  healthy 
nerves  and  muscles  relating  to  the  spine.  And  its  the 
largest  drug-free  healing  profession  in  the  country. 


MISSION  DISTRICT  CHIROPRACTORS 

Health  Care  for  the  90s 

2535  Mission  Street  • 415-826-1000 


TYPESETTING  NOW  AVAILABLE 

Offset  Photography 

and  STATS 


y/y 


Metal  Plate  Quality 

PRINTING 

We  do  our  own  camera-work 
and  specialize  in  2-color  jobs 


539  VALENCIA  ST. 


626-6767 
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"Stall  our  HUG£  SHOWROOM  kx  the  largest 
•etectton  of  Bicycle*,  Parts  A Accessories  Vi  SI 


,«=U-L-  TC?n*r^«r» 


BICYCLES  BY 

SPECIALIZED  scmwinn 

NESHEKM 

and  LOTS  MORE 

Huge  Selection  of  Parts,  Accessories  & Clothing 
EXPERT  & FAST  REPAIRS 
ALL  MAKES  & MODELS 


VALENCIA  CVCLEffV  HOURS:  10-6  MON  - SAT 

1077  Valencia  (Between  21st  & 22nd)  550-6600  to  4 Sunday 


Q:  What  Do  We  Lose 
When  Jobs  Leave 
San  Francisco? 

A:  Everything. 

9%0  Charity 

San  Franciscos  23  largest  companies  and  their  employees  donared 
more  than  $30  million  to  area  charities  involved  with  education, 
AIDS,  homelessness  and  other  important  issues.  When  companies 
and  jobs  leave  the  City,  these  charitable  contributions  go,  too. 

—2  Economie  Vitality 


San  Francisco  has  suffered  staggering  job  losses. 
The  Downtown  area  — where  more  than  half 
of  the  City’s  jobs  are  located  — has  lost  27,000 
jobs  between  1983  and  1993,  according  to  the  San 
Francisco  Planning  Department.  Moreover,  more 
than  30,000  jobs  were  lost  citywide  between  1 990 
and  1993. 

While  this  job  loss  occurred  for  several  rea- 
sons, the  exodus  of  business  from  San  Francisco 
is  a major  factor.  Job  flight  hurts  the  City  in 
many  ways.  It  siphons  off  money  from  the  local 
economy,  costs  the  City  tax  revenue  which  funds 
public  health  and  safety  programs  and  robs  local 
nonprofits  of  badly  needed  donations. 


Every  job  lost  in  San  Francisco  creates  a ripple  in  the  city  economy 
— just  like  a pebble  thrown  into  a pond.  Economists  say  the  domino 
effect  caused  by  the  loss  of  27,000  downtown  jobs  during  the  last 
seven  years  will  cost  thousands  of  additional  neighborhood  jobs  in  die 
years  to  come. 


■ii  Taxes 


In  total,  San  Francisco  raises  about  $700  million  annually  in 
local  taxes.  More  than  30  percent  of  this  revenue  comes  from 
business  in  the  form  of  property  taxes,  payroll/gross  receipts  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  utility  user’s  taxes,  registration  taxes  and  other  fees. 

We  are  in  a vicious  cycle.  As  businesses  leave  San  Francisco, 
City  Hall  raises  tax  rates  to  make  up  for  lost  revenues,  causing 
even  more  companies  to  move  out. 

II  you're  concerned  about  job  loss  io  San  Francisco, 
please  call  us  al  4I5/7HK-77U5. 
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Sponsored  by: 


Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Newspaper  Association: 
Marina  Times;  New  Bayview;  New  Fillmore; 

New  Mission  News;  North  Beach  Now;  Richmond  Review; 
Sunset  Beacon;  West  ofTwin  Peaks  Observer. 
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EL  BALAZITO 


HITS  THE  SPOT 


by  Bob  Parks 

Down  with  the  hamburger  stand;  hail  the 
taqueria.  El  Balazito,  “the  little  gunshot,”  a 
new  lunch  spot  near  the  comer  of  Army  and 
Bayshore,  specializes  in  “Mexican  food,  fast 
and  fresh,”  adding  a radical  element  to  typical 
American  fast  food  - good  quality. 

Just  last  month,  owners  Frank  Sandoval 
replaced  a moribund  hamburger  joint  near  a 
coin-operated  carwash  with  his  taqueria  - a 
desert  flower,  brightly  painted  in  yellow, 
orange  and  green.  Since  then,  business  at  the 
little  oasis  has  been  catching  up  with  his  Haight 
Street  eatery,  El  Balazo. 

Sandoval  always  knew  his  burritos  would 
be  a hit.  “When  my  mother  was  making  them 
for  me  to  take  to  school,  the  other  kids  wanted 
to  trade  their  sandwiches  for  my  burrito,” 
recalls  Frank.  Outgoing  and  friendly,  he  runs 
down  a short  history  of  the  burrito.  “The  old- 
style  Mexican  restaurant  has  been  around  for 
a long  time,”  he  explains,  “but  the  taqueria  has 
only  been  around  since  the  late  ’70s.”  He 
began  selling  burritos  then  and  continued 
through  the  ’80s  in  a restaurant  near  the  Em- 
barcadero,  called  Golden  Gate  Flyer.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago,  when  humans  first  stepped  on 
the  moon,  Sandoval  and  his  brother  Marino 
also  got  on  television  - for  serving  speedy 
lunches  at  a rate  of  4 customers  per  minute. 

Sandoval’s  big  idea  is  that  food  can  be  fast 
as  well  as  good  for  you.  Hundreds  of  people 
who  live  and  work  in  the  area  - contractors; 
people  from  the  Plumbers  Union,  Post  Office, 
and  Goodwill;  neighbors  walking  down  from 
Potrero  Hill  and  medical  personnel  from 
General  Hospital  - are  starting  to  “do  lunch” 
at  El  Balazito  because  they  can  find  a tasty, 
inexpensive  meal  there. 

"I  think  it’s  great  to  have  a burrito  place 
nearby.  This  has  variety.  Like  the  seafood; 
most  places  don’t  have  as  many  kinds  of 
seafood  dishes.  The  shrimp  was  wonderful. 


And  there’s  a carwash  too,"  said  Stephanie, 
who  works  in  the  area. 

Adding  new  meaning  to  the  term  “fresh- 
mex,”  the  food  reflects  Sandoval’s  care  in  find- 
ing seasonal  vegetables  and  other  ingredients. 
Although  I didn’t  try  Bob’s  Burrito  ($2.95),  a 
vegetarian  selection  on  the  menu,  I did  get  a 
chance  to  sample  the  fish  taco  ($.95),  Burrito 
Vallarta  with  prawns  (all  burritos  $2.95)  and 
the  Tostada  de  Ceviche  ($  1 .25)  or  fish  tostada. 
There  were  plenty  of  prawns  in  the  burrito  and 
hot  salsa  with  fish  in  the  tostada.  My  favorite, 
though,  was  the  Chicken  Mol).  It  is  a familiy 
recipe  from  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  from  which 
Frank  emmigrated  as  an  infant;  it  makes  El 
Balazito’s  chicken  distinctive  and  well- 
seasoned. 

The  food  is  as  good  or  better  than  that  of 
any  Mission  taqueria,  but  prices  are  much 
lower.  Tacos,  for  instance,  cost  less  than  half  as 
much  as  other  places.  Nothing  comes  from  a 
can  or  from  the  microwave;  Frank  said  that  the 
business  survives  on  fresh  ingredients  matched 
with  volume.  If  he  can’t  find  ripe  tomatoes 
from  the  U.S.,  they’ll  buy  ones  imported  from 
Mexico. 

The  taqueria  serves  fresh  cactus  from  Pat- 
terson, CA,  and  they  are  one  of  the  few  res- 
taurants that  serves  cactus.  Frank  explains  that 
“cactus  has  sort  of  a mystique.  Some  people 
eat  it  for  medicinal  purposes.” 

Right  down  to  the  cactus,  El  Balazito  and 
its  sister  restaurant  on  Haight  Street  share 
much  of  the  same  menu  and  have  a similar 
ultra-vivid  color  scheme.  To  Sandoval,  the  art 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  food.  With  the 
two  laundromats  in  the  Mission,  two  res- 
taurants and  more  eateries  planned,  Frank  and 
his  brother  Marino  are  interested  in  creating  a 
visual  impression  on  their  customers.  The 
laundromat  at  18th  and  Capp  Street  is  easy  to 
recognize  because  of  its  bright  banners  hang- 
ing down  at  the  sidewalk.  Artwork  in  the  res- 
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Frank  Sandoval  and  El  Balazito  employee  Graciela  Chala.  Photo  by  Eugene  Kettner. 


taurants  is  under  the  direction  of  Mario  Joel. 
Another  artist,  Jesus  Angel  Perez,  Chucho  to 
his  friends,  hand-paints  the  letters  on  all  the 
menus  and  signs  in  both  restaurants  and  paints 
the  murals  and  oil  paintings  on  their  walls. 

Mario  Joel,  who  is  also  in  charge  of 
publicity  for  the  taqueria,  is  excited  about  the 
new  developments  in  its  murals  and  artistic 
design:  “Young  artists  are  coming  to  work  with 


us  in  the  restaurant.  We  are  always  trying  to 
make  the  place  more  dynamic  and  bring  in 
more  talent." 

Sandoval’s  goal  is  to  be  Hi£  Mexican  res- 
taurant in  the  area.  El  Balazito  is  just  off  the 
freeway  at  Marin  and  Bayshore  and  open  from 
7:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  It’s  smaller  than  its  counter- 
part El  Balazo;  but  with  a fast  crew  and  deli- 
cious food,  it’s  a su reshot. 


READ  a comic  book  TODAY 
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CHIROPRACTIC 

NOTEBOOK 

By:  Dr.  Ross  Williams 


BACK  TALK:  A QUIZ 


Back  pain  is  epidemic.  75  million 
Americans  suffer  from  “bad  backs.” 

Whether  you’re  a waitress  on  your  feet  all 
day,  or  an  executive  putting  together  a multi- 
million dollar  deal  from  your  desk,  there’s  a 
high  possibility  that  you  will  have  back 
problems  at  some  point  in  your  life.  If  so,  they 
may  not  only  be  painful,  but  disabling  as  well. 

Test  yourself  to  find  out  what  you  know 
about  your  back  and  spinal  health.  The  follow- 
ing quiz  is  brought  to  you  by  the  American 
Chiropractic  Association. 

1.  Which  person  is  most  likely  to  develop 
back  trouble?  a)  a ditch  digger  b)  an  account- 
ant c)  a swimmer  c)  a person  who  seldom 
exercises  e)  a weight  lifter. 

2.  Exercise  can  cause  back  problems.  True 
or  False. 

3.  Children  almost  never  have  back 
problems.  True  or  False. 

4.  The  mattress  you  sleep  on,  your  choice 
of  couch  and  chairs,  even  the  way  you  drive 
your  car  — all  can  ultimately  affect  your  back. 
True  or  False. 

5.  A back  disorder  always  shows  up  as 
some  kind  of  pain.  True  or  False. 

6.  You  have  an  occasional  headache  which 
eventually  goes  away.  Should  you  ignore  infre- 
quent pain  or  discomfort?  Yes  or  No. 

7.  A health  practitioner  who  specializes  in 
the  correction  of  spinal  health  problems  is 
called  a: 

a)  Optometrist  b)  Podiatrist 

c)  Orthodontist  d)  Chiropractor. 

ANSWERS: 

1.  b.  and  d.  People  who  are  not  active  and 


do  not  keep  physically  fit  are  more  likely  to 
develop  back  problems,  although  anyone  is 
subject  to  injury  in  the  natural  course  of  work 
or  play. 

2.  Yes.  Exercise  done  incorrectly  or  in  ex- 
cess of  your  physical  conditioning  can  be  bad 
for  you.  Be  sure  you  and  your  children  follow 
a reasonable  program  of  activity,  preferably 
under  the  guidance  of  a health  specialist. 

3.  False.  Children  are  as  prone  to  problems 
of  the  back  and  spine  as  are  adults.  What  can 
make  it  worse  is  that  spinal  disorders  often 
interfere  with  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Early  detection  of  spinal  defects,  like  so 
many  other  conditions,  is  the  key  to  preven- 
tion. It’s  important  for  children  to  have  peri- 
odic spinal  checkups. 

4.  True.  Improper  support  promotes  back 
problems. 

5.  No,  not  necessarily.  Even  though  you  do 
feel  pain,  you  may  suffer  from  a spinal  disor- 
der. Moreover,  you  may  experience  pain  in  an 
area  not  ordinarily  associated  with  the  spine  — 
the  ankles,  thighs  or  calves,  even  the  stomach 
or  head. 

6.  No.  Never  ignore  pain  of  any  kind.  Your 
body  is  sending  you  a signal  that  is  its  way  of 
sounding  the  alarm  that  something  is  wrong. 

7.  Doctor  of  Chiropractic  is  correct.  An 
optometrist  is  an  eye  specialist,  a foot  specialist 
is  a podiatrist,  an  orthodontist  is  a dental 
specialist  — all  are  important  member  of  the 
health  care  team. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  one  in  four  suffering 
from  back  problems  this  year,  be  sure  to  seek 
professional  care  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid 
serious  illness,  pain  and  possible  disability. 

If  you  need  additional  information,  Dr. 
Williams  can  be  reached  at  826-1000. 


IMPRENTA  LATINA 

"THE  PRINTING  WITH  THE  BEST  PRICES  IN  THE  BA  Y AREA  " 


FLYERS 
MENUS 
INVOICES 
BROCHURES 
TYPESETTING 
POSTERS 


1000  Business  cards 

$26.99 


2782  24th  St.  • San  Francisco  (415)826-71 1 1 J 


HOW  TO  SURVIVE 
THE  JUNKMAIL 
DELUGE 


By  David  Assmann 

Public  Outreach  Coordinator 

San  Francisco  Recycling  Program 

Most  of  us  look  forward  to  the  day’s 
delivery  of  mail.  After  all,  next  to  the 
telephone,  the  mail  is  probably  our  most  com- 
mon link  to  family  and  friends.  But  so  often, 
when  the  day’s  stack  of  mail  does  arrive,  it’s 
filled  with  subscription  offers,  ads  that  sell 
everything  from  art  to  zoo  memberships, 
sweepstakes,  pleas  for  money  and  other  “junk” 
mail.  Letters  from  family  and  friends  are  often 
buried  in  this  .blizzard  of  bulk  mail.  In  fact, 
we’re  eight  times  as  likely  to  receive  a piece  of 
junk  mail  as  we  are  to  receive  a personal  letter. 

This  mountain  of  mail  is  continuing  to 
grow  at  a phenomenal  rate.  Last  year 
Americans  received  more  than  74  billion 
pieces  of  junk  mail  - up  from  28  billion  pieces 
in  1979.  Virtually  every  single  household  in  the 
country  - 99.2  percent  - now  receives  junk  mail. 
Statistically,  your  household  is  now  more  likely 
to  receive  junk  mail  than  to  have  a working 
toilet. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service, 
about  half  of  us  enjoy  receiving  bulk  mail,  and 
one  person  in  twenty  would  actually  like  to 
receive  more.  But  that  leaves  over  40%  who 
would  like  to  receive  less  mail  - often  people 
who  are  upset  by  the  excesses  of  some  direct 
mailers.  Some  households  now  receive  over 
1 ,000  catalogs  a year  - many  of  them  duplicates 
and  triplicates.  It’s  not  unusual  to  receive 
more  than  one  copy  of  a piece  of  direct  mail  or 
catalog.  I recently  received  six  identical  copies 
of  a catalog  over  a three  week  period. 

Unfortunately  a very  small  percentage  of 
junk  mail  is  printed  on  recycled  paper  and  only 
about  5 percent  of  junk  mail  is  recycled  nation- 
wide. In  1990,  for  example,  Americans 
received  3.8  million  tones  of  junk  mail,  but 
recycled  only  200,000  tons  of  it.  Junk  mail  uses 
up  more  of  our  dwindling  landfill  space  than 
disposable  diapers  and  polystyrene  foam 
products  combined! 

So  what  can  you  do  to  reduce  the  burden 
junk  mail  places  on  our  landfills?  Well,  first  of 
all,  you  can  ask  to  receive  less  direct  mail.  Since 
1971,  the  Direct  Marketing  Association 
(DMA),  the  trade  association  for  direct 
mailers,  has  operated  a “Mail  Preference  Ser- 
vice” containing  the  names  of  individuals  who 
do  not  wish  to  receive  direct  mail.  Mailers  who 
are  members  of  the  DMA  use  this  list  when- 
ever they  do  a mailing  and  do  not  send  mail  to 
anyone  on  the  list. 

In  order  to  get  on  the  list,  send  your  full 


name  and  address  to  the  Mail  Preference  Ser- 
vice, c/o  Direct  Marketing  Association,  P.O. 
Box  9008,  Farmingdale,  NY  11735-9008. 
Your  name  will  stay  on  this  list  for  five  calendar 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  your  name  will 
automatically  go  off  the  list  (on  January  1st) 
unless  you  write  them  and  ask  them  to  include 
your  name  for  an  additional  five  years.  The  list 
now  contains  the  names  of  three  million  people 
and  is  growing  at  a rate  of  about  50,000  a 
month. 

Being  on  this  list  won’t  automatically  end 
all  your  direct  mail  tomorrow.  It  takes  several 
months  for  your  name  to  work  its  way  through 
the  system,  and  not  every  mailer  uses  the  Mail 
Preference  Service  (Some  mailers  even  abuse 
the  list  - Sears  recently  sent  a letter  to  people 
who  had  asked  not  to  receive  direct  mail  - 
telling  them  that  they  could  keep  getting  mail- 
ings from  the  company  at  “no  cost  at  all”  if  they 
sent  back  a postcard  to  Sears).  Being  on  the 
list  will,  however,  significantly  reduce  the 
volume  of  direct  mail  you  receive. 

Unfortunately,  your  name  can  creep  back 
onto  mailing  lists  in  a variety  of  ways.  Direct 
mailers  get  their  mailing  lists  from  credit 
bureaus,  state  motor  vehicle  departments, 
telephone  books,  and  warranty  cards.  You  can 
write  to  credit  bureaus  asking  to  be  taken  off 
their  direct  market  file  - the  biggest  three  to 
write  to  are:  1)  Equifax  Options,  Equifax 
Marketing  Decision  Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
740123,  Atlanta,  GA  30374-0123;  2)  Trans 
Union,  Transmark,  Inc,  555  W.  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  IL  60661;  3)  TRW-NCAC,  Target 
Marketing  Services  Division,  12606  Greenville 
Ave.,  Dallas,  TX  75243,  Attn:  Mail  Preference 
Service.  You  should  also  consider  not  filling 
out  warranty  cards  - they’re  used  solely  to 
gather  names  for  a mailing  list,  since  you’re 
covered  by  the  manufacturers’s  warranty 
whether  the  card  is  returned  or  not. 

Secondly,  recycle  your  junk  mail.  San 
Francisco  is  relatively  unique  in  that  junk  mail 
is  accepted  for  recycling  in  both  the  curbside 
and  apartment  bin  recycling  programs.  Yet  at 
this  point,  less  than  half  of  the  junk  mail 
received  by  San  Francisco  residents  is  being 
recycles. 

Finally,  after  you  reduce  the  amount  of 
junk  mail  you  receive  (and  recycle  the  rest), 
there’s  also  a way  to  get  rid  of  those  annoying 
junk  phone  calls  from  insurance  companies 
that  always  come  just  as  you’re  sitting  down  to 
dinner.  Just  write  to  the  Telephone 
Preference  Service,  c/o  Direct  Marketing  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  9014,  Farmingdale,  NY 
11735-9014 


(415)  285-8588 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUTO  REPAIR  CENTER 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Auto  Repairs 

• NOW  OPEN  7 DAYS 

• Dependable  Work — Honest  Prices 

• Basic  Auto  Repair  Classes 

• A Community-Oriented  People's  Garage 

• Men  & Women  Mechanics 

• Official  California  smog  Station 


611  Florida  Street  (near  18tti  Street)  • San  Francisco  94110 


$10.00 

Off 

Smog 

Test 


PIZZA  MANIA 

3227  16TH  ST.  @ GUERRERO 

OPEN  11  AM  TO  12  PM 

FREE  DELIVERY  255-1600 


RAINBOW 

GROCERY 

INCOBPOBAIEO 


1899  MISSION  ST.  (AT15TH) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94103 


OUTSTANDING 
SELECTION  OF 
ORGANICALLY 
GROWN  FRUITS 
AND 

VEGETABLES 
AT 

AFFORDABLE 
PRICES 


MSOOUNTS 
ON  MOST  CASE  OR 
BULK  ITEM  PURCHASES 

THE  STORE 


store  hours  morr-saL  9K)0  - 8:30 
sun.  1(H)0  - 8:30 


phone  (415)  863-0620 
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DAMN  THE 
DEPRAVERS 

by  Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Letalien 

Here  we  go  again  with  the  laws  of 
depravation:  stay  off  the  grass,  watch  out  for 
killer  waves,  no  scruffy  people  on  the  streets. 
Now,  no  skate  boarders  in  Union  Square  is  the 
latest  proposal  of  those  with  oversized  brains, 
law  degrees,  bulging  wallets  and  atrophied 
hearts.  It’s  amazing  to  me  that  so  many  of  us 
with  college  degrees  seem  to  know  only  two 
words:  “no"  and  “don’t.”  This  doesn’t  speak 
well  of  the  educational  system. 

So  what’s  the  problem?  It’s  said  it’s  the 
skateboards.  They  mar  the  beauty  of  the  con- 
crete. Actually  I think  it  has  more  to  do  with 
the  youth,  the  hair  cuts  and  the  baggy  pants. 
It’s  said  that  the  skate  boarders  ruin  the  respite 
that  Union  Square  offers  from  urban  life.  Uh- 
huh.  How  about  giving  us  real  respite  by  tear- 
ing down  those  gawdawful  skyscrapers  and 
planting  more  trees?  If  someone  is  in  an  urban 
life  and  wants  respite  from  it,  let  them  move  to 
Walnut  Creek.  The  thing  that  appeals  to  me 
about  urban  life  is  the  buzz,  the  variety,  the 
unpredictable  wildness.  If  I want  the  pastoral 
life,  I’ll  go  back  to  Agawam  or  join  a convent. 
Granted,  sometimes  it’s  exhausting;  so  then  I 
go  home,  lock  the  door  and  lay  down  on  my 
bed. 

It’s  also  said  that  the  boarders  are  a danger 
to  pedestrians.  On  several  occasions,  they’ve 
nearly  hit  somebody  with  a skate  board.  Yo, 
hey.  First  off,  no  one  said  someone’s  lying 
anywhere  in  a coma  because  they  got  hit  in  the 
head  with  a board.  Further,  there  are  too 
many  people  walking  the  streets  in  a job  stress 
daze.  I’ve  actually  been  hit  by  several  of  them, 


but  not  once  has  a skate  boarder  or  the  board 
hit  or  bumped  me.  Okay  I’ll  admit  that  years 
ago  when  I first  heard  a skate  board  approach- 
ing, I thought  it  was  a train  and  got  scared; 
what’s  a train  doing  on  the  sidewalk?  Ul- 
timately though,  I was  relieved  it  wasn’t  a train, 
and  I have  learned  that  skate  boarders  are 
focused,  respectful.  At  the  very  least  they’re 
not  interested  in  hitting  anyone  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  it  impedes  the  speedy  flight  of  the 
board.  It  also  woke  me  up  and  got  me  to  pay 
attention  when  walking  around  on  the  streets 
which  is  a very  good  idea  in  a city. 

As  for  the  beauty  of  Union  Square,  it’ll 
take  more  to  have  it  be  beautiful  than  the 
removal  of  the  skateboarders,  who  actually 
make  the  place  interesting.  First  off  there’s 
that  dangerous  parking  garage  entrance  and 
right  turn  where  the  cars  are  oblivious  to  the 
streams  of  pedestrians  crossing.  There’s  way 
too  much  concrete  in  the  park,  and  the  busi- 
ness lunch  crowd  makes  a regular  mess  of  the 
grass  with  litter  that  falls  from  trash  cans  that 
don’t  get  emptied  often  enough  and  sticky  food 
spills  all  over  the  uncomfortable  benches. 

So,  my  suggestion  is  leave  the  skate  boar- 
ders right  where  they  are  and  include  them  in 
fixing  up  the  place.  Design  into  the  park  spots 
that  are  primarily  created  for  the  challenge  of 
the  boarders.  I bet  they  could  even  be  enlisted 
to  help  do  the  work.  Then  create  other  spots 
with  tree  groves  and  comfortable  benches  for 
the  more  reclusive.  Tear  down  the  stage  and 
construct  one  that  employs  the  artistic  talents 
of  people  with  a real  eye  for  beauty  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  arts.  Put  a fountain  in  there 
somewhere  so  we  can  be  reminded  of  words 
like  “floating,  flowing”  which  might  help  our 
stressed  out,  grumpy  selves  to  be  inclusive  and 
open  rather  than  all  scrincbed  up,  choking  on 
frayed  nerve  ends. 

There’s  perhaps  another  reason  why 
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“Business  Leaders”  don’t  want  skate  boarders 
around.  I watched  a group  at  the  California 
Street  Bank  of  America  sculpture.  They  were 
doing  their  moves.  I have  to  tell  you  I was 
mystified.  I don’t  understand  how  it’s  possible 
to  lift  a body  and  an  object  in  tandem,  and  soar 
above  the  ground  and  not  get  separated. 
There  are  no  straps,  no  velcro  attaching  one  to 
the  other.  It’s  absolute  magic  how  that  trick 


gets  done.  If  I’m  a stressed  out  employee  sit- 
ting in  the  park  for  respite,  not  from  urban  life, 
but  from  corporate  life;  and  I watch  people 
doing  magic  — I just  might  not  return  to  that 
office  ever  again.  I might  move  from  Walnut 
Creek  into  San  Francisco.  Now  we  just  simply 
couldn’t  have  that  kind  of  synarchy  in  a cor- 
porate world,  now  could  we? 


CASA  VALENCIA 


Furnished  rooms  for  rent  in  the 
sunny  Mission. 

Full  time  manager. 

Laundry  rooms. 

Close  to  shopping  and  all  forms  of 
public  transportation?  All  utilities 
included,  except  telephone. 

Staff  on  duty  24  hours. 

For  more  information  call  552-0825 


LITERATURE  & POLITICS 
CULTURE  & COMMUNITY 

BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH  & SPANISH 


We  feature  a superb  collection  of 
international  & multicultural  fiction 


888  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

(415)  282-9246 


11-8 

11-9 

11-6 


Mon-Thur 
Erf- Sat 
Sunday 
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HE  TEARS  PAPER  AS  IF 
IT  WERE  FLESH , 

H IS  MUMBLING  VOICE 
MIXING  WITH  THE  RIP. 
THE  DROOL,  TH'GRAVJL, 
THE  CURSING, THE  RIP. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8 


Women  and  Madness  - Films  by  women 
about  women  and  madness.  ATA  992  Valen- 
cia St.,  8:30  pm,  $5.  824-3890 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  2 

Java  Supreme  Coffee  House  Sunday 
Open  Reading  Poetry  Series  - Kickoff  event 
features  Mark  Newsletter.  Java  Supreme  Cof- 
fee House  703  Guerrero  @ 19th,  3 pm,  free. 
206-1832.  Every  Sunday. 

From  Cholos  to  Chiapas  - Juan  Felipe 
Herrera  reads  poetry  and  prose  selections 
from  his  book  Night  Train  to  Tuxtla  covering 
the  chicano  culture  from  the  60’s  to  the 
present.  He  will  be  joined  by  his  wife  Margarita 
Luna  Robles  reading  from  her  book  Triptych: 
Dreams.  Lust  and  Other  Performances. 
Modern  Times  Books  888  Valencia  St.,  7:30 
pm,  free. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  3 

Bog  Boogie  - Performance  pieces  by 
Greacian  Goeke,  Mohammed  Husseini,  Emily 
Popper  and  Kay  Lynn  Raschke.  The  Marsh 
1062  Valencia  St.,  8:30  pm,  S6. 641-0235. 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  5 

Partial  Orchestra  - A performance  of 
creative  music  by  Charles  Sharp,  Andrew 
Cushin  and  Gentry  Bronson.  Abandoned 
Planet  Books  518  Valencia,  8 pm,  free. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

Valencia  St  Insiders  - Canyon  Sam,  Snow 
Wilkinson  and  other  contributors  to  The  Very 
Inside;  An  Anthology  of  Writing  bv  Asian  and 
Pacific  Islander  Lesbian  and  Bisexual  Women 
read  from  this  collection  of  poetry,  prose, inter- 
views and  essays,  old  Wives  Tales  1009  Valen- 
cia St.,  8 pm,  $3-10.  821-4676 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  7 

Pete  Escovedo  and  Cubanacan  - The 
legendary  Latin-Jazz  percussionist  performs  a 
benefit  concert  for  the  Mission’s  Youth  for 
Service  Organization  at  the  Ramada  Inn.  Call 
621-5555  for  more  information. 

Dancing  With  The  Dead  - A multimedia 
performance  on  dying  and  remembering,  writ- 
ten and  performed  by  Seattle’s  gay  perfor- 
mance poet  Alan  Reade  featuring  music,  video 
and  dance.  ATA  992  Valencia  St.,  8:30  pm,  $5. 
824-3890 


Concert  Premiere  - “Dreamland”  a com- 
plete work  by  Gregory  Ballard  and  Kimberley 
Marcellini  based  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
A Child's  Garden  .Ql  YdSeS-  Community 
Music  Center  554  Capp  St.,  8 pm,  free.  647- 
6015 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  9 

Patient  No  More:  The  Politics  of  Breast 
Cancer  - Sharon  Batt  discusses  her  book  which 
is  both  a personal  journal  and  an  analysis  of 
medical  politics.  Co-sponsored  by  the 
Women’s  Cancer  Resource  Center.  Old 
Wives’  Tales  1009  Valencia  St.,  7 pm,  $3-10. 
821-4676 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

Free  Persona  Poem  Workshop  - Writer- 
in-Residence  Patricia  Smith  demonstrates 
how  writers  can  enter  other  lives,  keep  voice 
genuine  and  avoid  dramatization.  In-class  writ- 
ing and  performance:  enrollment  limited.  In- 
tersection for  the  Arts  446  Valencia  St.,  6-10 
pm.  626-2787 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  11 

A Painted  Holocaust  - Mary  Lowenthal 
Feist iner  talks  about  her  book  To  Paint  Her 
Life:  Chailflis . Salomon  in.  Uif  Nazi  Era- 
Salomon  died  at  Auschwitz  at  age  26  after 
completing  765  autobiographical  paintings. 
Modern  Times  Books  888  Valencia  St.,  7:30 
pm,  free. 

The  News  Gets  Verse  - Poet  and  journalist 
Patricia  Smith  discusses  the  mixture  of  the 
unmixable.  Her  latest  book  of  poetry  was  writ- 
ten while  covering  the  election  in  South  Africa. 
Intersection  for  the  Arts  446  Valencia  St.,  8 
pm,  $3-5. 626-2787  Smith  also  reads  from  her 
works  on  10\12 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

When  I Was  Puerto  Rican  - In  Esmeralda 
Santiago’s  autobiographical  work,  she  goes 
from  a “jibara”  country  girl  life  in  Puerto  Rico 
to  the  fast  paced  rhythms  of  New  York  City. 
Modern  Times  Books  888  Valencia  St.,  7:30 
pm,  free. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  14 

“what’s  HAPPENING  now?”  - A perfor- 
mance piece  by  Keith  Hennessy  who  is  at  “the 
intersection  of  radical  democracy,  spiritual 
renewal  and  sexual  liberation”  which  sounds 


suspiciously  like  the  intersection  of  16th  and 
Valencia.  Southern  Exposure  Gallery  401 
Alabama  St.,  8 pm,  $5-10. 863-1841 

“Blood  Lines”  - This  play  about  a brother 
and  sister  growing  up  Puerto  Rican  in  New 
York  City  searching  for  freedom  and  justice  is 
grounded  in  the  political  and  economic 
realities  that  escaped  the  makers  of  West  Side 
Story.  BRAVA!  Studio  Theater  2180  Bryant 
St.,  8 pm  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and  7 pm 
Sundays  through  October  23,  $6-12. 548-6547 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  IS 

Ouch  That  Hurts!  - Films  on  a botched 
circumcision,  penis  piercing  and  other  slices  of 
life  plus  an  Annie  Sprinkles’  tale  of  transsexual 
love.  ATA  992  Valencia  St.,  8:30  pm,  $5. 824- 
3890 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  16 

Dorothy  Allison,  Skin:  Talking  About  Sex 
Class  and  Literature  - Queer  ideas  from  the 
author  of  Bastard  Out  of  Carolina.  Old  Wives 
Tales  1009  Valencia  St.,  & pm,  $3-10.  821- 
4675 

Pulitzer  Prize  Poet  - The  much  lauded 
versifier  Louise  Gluck  reads  from  her  latest 
work,  a collection  of  essays.  Intersection  For 
The  Arts  446  Valencia  St.,  3 pm,  $3-5.  626- 
2787 


MONDAY  OCTOBER  17 

Swamp  Critters  - Loosely  defined  perfor- 
mance art  by  Drew  edward,  Mohammed  Hus- 
seini, Emily  Popper  and  Kay  Lynn  Raschke. 
The  Marsh  1062  Valencia  St.,  8:30  pm,  $6. 
641-0235 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  18 

Afro-Erotic  Journal  Writing  - Bring  a new 
journal  book  and  your  favorite  lingerie  and  get 
in  touch  with  the  sex  goddess  within.  For 
women  only,  $20  pre-registration  required. 
Good  Vibrations  1210  Valencia  St.  8 pm.  974- 
8980 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  19 

Puppet  Show  for  Children  of  All  Ages  - A 
“Multicultural  Festival”  event.  Mission 
Branch  Library  3359  24th  SL  7:30  pm,  free. 
695-5090 

Is  Live\Work  Dead\Meat  ? - Moderator 
Rebecca  Schultz  of  ArtHouse  and  panelists 
Angelica  Chiong  (Dept,  of  City  Planning), 
Betsy  DeFries  (Project  Artaud),  Rick  Holliday 
and  Fred  Snyder  (Live\Work  Developers) 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  artist’s  living- 
studio  space  in  S.F.  Southern  Exposure  Gal- 
lery 401  Alabama  St.,  7 pm,  $3-5. 863-2141 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  20 
A Few  Queries  About  Pornography  - 


TROUBLE  PAYING  BILLS? 


Start  A New  Chapter  in  Your  Lifel 


CHAPTER  13 

^ A dignified,  honorable  way  of 
paying  ydiir  bills 
^ Prevents  gamishment/fore- 
c losure/rcpossessi  on 
^ Protects  all  property  and  co- 
signers 

^ 3 to  5 year  repayment  plans 
available 


CHAPTER  7 (Bankruptcy) 

For  a fresh  financial  stan 

Your  financial  problems  carefully 

considered 

^ Your  property  rights  fully  explained 

FREE  CONSULTATION 

CALL  775-0713 


LAW  OFFICES  OF  BLUER  & ZLOTOFF 


MEN 

DONORS  NEEDED  FOR 
INSEMINATION  PROGRAM 

ESPECIALLY  NEEDED 

LATINO,  JEWISH,  ITALIAN,  AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
PLEASE  CALL  415-281-0741 
COMPENSATION  PROVIDED 
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Feminist  Pornographer  Pendra  and  the 
audience  tackle  the  ticklish  subject  of  Queer 
Pom.  Is  it  belter  or  worse  than  regular  pom  or 
just  queerer.  For  five  bucks  you  can  hunker 
down  with  a few  hours  of  wet  noise  films  and 
resolve  this  burning  issue.  ATA  992  Valencia 
St.,  8:30  pm.  824-3890  Also  plays  on  10\21 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  21 

Sonata  Hootenanny  - Violinist  Loretta 
Taylor  and  pianist  Irina  Carrenca  play  sonatas 
by  those  longhair  hillbillies  Beethoven,  Hin- 
demith and  Ravel.  Yee  Haw!  Community 
Music  Center  544  Capp  St.,  8 pm,  free.  647- 
6015 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  22 

Sculpting  the  Future  With  Song  - Three 
latinas,  Elena  Alvarado  from  Ecuador, 
Patricia  Wells  from  California  and  Mochi 
Parra  from  Chile  belt  out  some  tunes.  Pe9a  del 
Sur,  9:30  pm,  $5,550-1101 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  23 

BIG!!  - Book  party  for  Women  En  Large: 
Images  of  Fat  Nudes.  Photographer  Laurie 
Toby  Edison,  author  Debbie  Notkin  and  some 
of  the  models  will  be  on  hand  to  celebrate  the 
beauty  and  power  of  fat  women.  Kate  Moss  eat 
your  heart  out.  Old  Wives’  Tales  1009  Valen- 
cia St.,  7 PM,  $3-10.  821-4675 


day  at  2 pm,  $12-15. 552-8980 

Cherrie  On  Grapes  - Cherrie  Moraga 
reads  from  her  award  winning  play  Heroes 
Saints  & Other  Plavs  based  on  the  United 
Farm  Workers  grape  boycott  protesting  pes- 
ticide poisoning.  Modern  times  888  Valencia 
St.,  7:30  pm,  free. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  28 

Too  Gruesome  For  Words  - Artist 
Television  Access’  Halloween  Show,  projected 
in  Horror-o-rama.  ATA  992  Valencia  St.  8:30 
pm,  $5.  824-3890 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29 

Cycle  the  Necropolis  - Five  hour  bicycle 
tour  of  the  original  burial  sites  of  the  famous, 
the  infamous  and  the  just  plain  dead.  Meet  at 
Daly  City  Bart  Station  at  11am,  free.  75 1 -2453 

La  Ultima  Noche\  The  Last  Night  - An  all 
star  finale  of  Latin  American  music  and  song 
as  La  Pe9a  del  Sur  winds  up  its  productions  at 
2870-A  22nd  St.,  9:30  pm,  $5.  550-1 101 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  30 

“Ot'renda  a los  Muertos”  - Dia  of  the 
Dead  celebration  at  La  Pe9a  del  Sur  featuring 
an  altar  for  Amparo  Ochoa  and  the  Zapatista 
guerillas,  plus  satirical  political  verse  and  Day 
of  the  Dead  eats.  2870  22nd  St.,  5-8  pm,  free. 
550-1101 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  24 

Fiends  of  the  Fen  - Performance  pieces  by 
Robert  Berry,  Lisa  Bodecker,  Greacian  Goeke 
and  Scott  Serrano.  The  Marsh  1062  Valencia 
St.,  8:30  pm,  $6. 641-235 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  25 

National  Literary  Network  Reading  - Jes- 
sica Hagedorn  author  of  Dogeaters  and  “talk 
artist”  Mark  Anderson  do  the  word  thing  at 
Intersection  for  the  Arts  446  Valencia  St.,  8 pm, 
$3-5. 626-2787 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

Explicit  Book  Party-  Michael  Rosen’s 
Sexual  Art:  Photographs  That  Test  the  Limits 
documents  San  Francisco’s  radical  sex  scene 
and  features  what  Rosen  calls  “nonstandard 
penetration”.  Good  Vibrations  1210  Valencia 
St.,  8 pm,  free.  974-8980 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  27 

Asian  American  Dance  Performances’ 
20th  Anniversary  Presentation  - Works  by 
four  Asian  American  women  choreographers 
performed  by  the  Unbound  Spirit  Dance 
Company.  Project  Artaud  450  Florida  St., 
Thursday  through  Saturday  at  8 pm  and  Sun- 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  31 

Halloween  with  Celine  - A evening  of 
nihilism  and  despair  brought  on  by  readings 
from  the  works  of  noted  doomster  Louis-Fer- 
dinand  Celine.  Abandoned  Planet  Book  Store 
518  Valencia  St.,  8 pm,  free. 

ONGOING 

SUNDAYS  - Java  Supreme  Coffee  House 
Open  Poetry  Reading  Series,  703  Guerrero  at 
19th,  3 pm  (sign  up  at  2:45),  free.  206-1832 

' SUNDAYS  - Look  for  the  guy  in  the 
gaucho  hat  waving  a gold  and  blue  pennant  in 
front  of  the  Ferry  Building  at  1 pm.  That’s 
Poet-Historian  Peter  Garland  your  host  for  a 
$ 1 walking  tour  of  historical  statues  and  murals 
around  Justin  Herman  Plaza.  510-  523-1988 

TUESDAYS  - E-Z  Yoga  Breathing, 
stretching  and  deep  relaxation  exercises  for  all 
those  drained  by  the  daily  grind.  Taught  by 
Dharma-Achyuta,  master  in  the  take  it  easy 
tradition.  Yoga  Society  of  S.F.  2872  Folsom, 
6-7:30  pm,  $60  for  8 classes.  285-5537 

WEDNESDAYS  - Beginning  10V26  Next 
Generation  business  development  group 
opens,  3-5  pm  . Next  Generation  offers  four- 
fold guidance  in  building  your  business  in  line 
with  your  vision.  All  groups  meet  weekly,  with 
a four-week  commitment  required.  Call  474- 
3690  for  location. 


KATZ  BAGELS 

TRADITIONAL  BOILED  & BAKED  BAGELS 

17  VARIETIES  WHY 


"\ 


3147  - 16th  St.  (between  Valencia  & Guerrero) 


A selection  of 
cream  cheese  spreads , 
smoked  lox , white  fish , 
pizza  bagels , bagel  dogs 

HUMUS  AND  TOFU. 
Featuring  Spinelli  fine  Coffee 

at  KATZ  BAGELS 


THE  TOWER 
CINEMA 


2465  MISSION  ST.  (AT  21ST) 


EVERYBODY'S  FAVORITE  MOVIE  HOUSE 

Films  in  English  with  Spanish  subtitles 

1st  run  blockbuster  movies  walking 
distance  from  your  home! 


IN  OCTOBER 
THE  SPECIALIST 

SYLVESTER  STALLONE 
SHARON  STONE 

IN  NOVEMBER 
THE  PROFESSIONALS 
WITH  GARY  OLDMAN 

COPPOLA’S 

FRANKENSTEIN 
WITH  ROBERT  DENIRO 


• ALL  NEW  SOUND  SYSTEM 

• Check  out  our  Thursday  night 
neighborhood  specials. 

DOORS  OPEN: 

WEEKDAYS  1:30  PM  • WEEKENDS  11:30  AM 
PHONE:  648-1100 


in 
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OFFICE  SUPPORT 

SERVICES 

Wordprocessing  • Secretarial 
Tape  Transcripts  • Translations  • Resumes 
Computers:  sales,  rentals  & training 
Typesetting  • FAX  • Notary  Public 


3362  - 24th  SL  • S.F.  • (415)824-4418 
OFFICE  HOURS: 

Mon-Fri  9:30  am  • 5:30  pm  • Sat  10:30  am -2:30  pm 


3147  - 16th  St. 


San  Francisco,  CA  • (415)  552-9122 
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MIKE’S 


NOT  JUST  ANOTHER  CORNER 

STORE 


FRIENDLY  SERVICE 
FAIR  PRICES 

IMPORTED  BEER  AND  WINE 


2499  MISSION  @ 21st.  ST. 


DON'T  LET  YOUR 
MEMORIES  FADE 
AWAY 

Bring  us  your  photos,  old,  new,  black  & white  or  color,  or 
instants  and  we'll  make  photographic  duplicates  of  them: 

• Right  here  in  our  store  • While  you  wait 

• No  negative  required  • Reduce  or  enlarge 


mi//ion 

ONE  HOUR  PHOTO 


iSUS^Hr' 

2859  Mission  Street  (btwn  24th&25th) 

San  Francisco,  Ca  94110 
(415)  648-6698 

ONE  HOUR  COLOR  PRINT  FILM  DEVELOPING 
Open  7 days 


ROUND  WORLD 
MUSIC  REVIEW 


by  Robert  Leaver 


The  Music  of  Haiti 

A he  culture  of  Haiti  survives  and 
flourishes  even  under  oppression.  To  ap- 
preciate Haiti’s  music  one  must  look  at  its 
history  and  locale.  Haiti  shares  the  island  of 
Hispanola  with  the  Dominican  Republic  and  is 
centrally  located  in  the  Cambean  not  far  from 
its  eastern  neighbor,  Cuba. 

A plantation  colony  of  the  French,  Haiti’s 
overwhelming  majority  of  slaves  began  a 
bloody  revolution  in  the  late  18th  century  and 
after  years  of  fighting  handed  Napoleon’s  army 
its  first  defeat.  Napoleon  had  intended  to  quell 
the  slave  rebellion  and  then  proceed  to  New 
Orleans  and  onwards  to  capture  America  from 
the  British.  As  it  happened,  Napoleon  gave  up 
his  American  desires  and  sold  the  Louisiana 
territory  to  the  U.S.  Our  historical  debt  to 
Haiti  has  never  been  acknowleged. 

During  the  American  occupation  and 
afterwards  into  the  ’40s  and  '50s,  American 
jazz  — specifically,  big  band  music  — had  a 
significant  influence.  Many  Haitian  swinglike 
bands  emerged,  incorporating  the  accordion 
into  their  music,  “compas.” 

The  term  “compas  direct”  was  coined  by 
Haitian  bandleader  Nemours  Jean-Baptiste  in 
the  ’50s  to  refer  to  his  styleof  music.  “Compas” 
means  musical  measure  in  Spanish,  and 
“direct”  refers  to  the  absence  of  a third  chord. 
Although  similar  to  merengue,  compas  has  a 
more  driving  rhythm;  its  moderate  tempo  is 
paced  by  a steady  bass,  which  anchors  the 
drum  and  cowbell  percussion. 

Later,  the  instrumentation  changed  from 
a big  band  with  a full  horn  section  to  the 
smaller  “mini-jazz”  combos  of  the  later  ’60s 
and  ’70s,  who  introduced  electric  guitars  and 
trap  drums  while  retaining  the  solo  saxophone 
(usually  alto)  and  sometimes  the  accordion. 
“Compas”  now  had  a less  direct  meaning  and 
became  a generic  term  to  refer  to  Haitian  style 
or,  more  specifically,  rhythm. 


New  York  City,  as  its  immigrant  com- 
munity grew,  became  home  to  the  top  compas 
bands.  Compas  spread  to  Miami,  Montreal, 
Paris  and  throughout  the  Cambean,  especially 
Martinique  and  Guadeloupe.  In  exile,  compas 
has  been  influenced  by  soul  and  funk  and  more 
recently  by  zouk. 

Another  form  of  music  is  the  carnival  style 
— “rara.”  Rara  groups  consist  of  drums,  per- 
cussions, vocalists  and,  most  distinctively,  vac- 
cine — a coraetlike  no-valve  horn  that  gives  a 
bassy,  breathy  cacophony  to  the  more  frenetic 
rhythms.  Rara  and  vodou  rhythms  are  being 
used  more  in  Haitian  popular  music  by  such 
groups  as  Rara  Machine  Boukman 
Eksperyans,  Boukan  Ginen  and  Foula. 

For  classic  compas  check  out  such  bands 
as  Tabou  Combo  (almost  signed  to  Motown  in 
the  ’70s),  Skah-Shah,  Schleu-Schleu,  Djet-X 
and  Mini  All  Stars  (named  after  the  main 
Haitian  record  label).  Coupe  Cloue  is  a much- 
loved singer  known  for  his  risqu)  double-en- 
tendre, and  his  compas  has  a more  rootsy  feel, 
similar  to  African  highlife;  in  fact,  he  was 
received  in  Africa  like  a king. 

Newer  artists  crossing  over  to  the  Fran- 
cophone audience  are  Michel  Martelly  (known 
to  occasionally  quote  Zap  and  Roger  in  his 
tunes);  Bethova  Obas,  whose  bossa-novalike 
album,  Si,  is  superb  and  Reginald  Policard  of 
Cambean  Sextet  with  his  jazzy  cocktail-sophis- 
ticate compas. 

One  singer  taking  the  Haitian  community 
by  storm  in  New  York  and  Miami  is  Papa  Jube, 
who  can  effortlessly  slip  from  Creole  to  New 
York  street  English  to  Jamaican  patois.  He 
uses  rhythms  from  rara,  compas,  reggae,  hip- 
hop  and  soul.  His  lyrics  are  also  very  bold  as  he 
speaks  of  democracy,  liberation,  wearing  con- 
doms and  the  embargo  on  Haiti. 

If  you  are  interested  in  traditional  Haitian 
music,  check  out  the  two  volumes  of  Roots  of 
Haiti:  Vodou. 

As  they  say  in  Haiti  when  excited: 
“Aibobo!” 


Books  And  Toys  For  Grown-ups 

A clean,  well-lighted  place  for  women  and  men 
(and  parents!)  to  shop  for  sex  toys,  books  and 
videos.  From  enlightening  advice,  to  electrifying 
erotica,  you'll  find  it  at 

GOOD  VIBRATIONS 

1210  Valencia  (between  23rd  and  24th  Streets) 
Open  every  da^  II  a.m.  - 7 p.m.,  974-8980 
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GREEN  CARD,  WHITE  SKIN 


say.  Now  get  in  the  van  with  the  rest  of  the 
damn  Mexicans." 


by  Frank  Deadbeat 

X was  bom  in  Germany  in  1960,  emigrat- 
ing to  this  country  with  my  German  parents 
four  years  later.  On  arriving,  I was  issued  a 
green  card  which  I have  to  this  day.  It’s  gotten 
pretty  frayed  around  the  edges,  but  the  little 
picture  of  me  at  four  years  old  is  just  as  cute  as 
ever  — never  failing  to  melt  the  hearts  of 
female  bank  tellers,  guaranteeing  service  with 
a smile.  It’s  even  greased  my  way  to  getting 
Food  Stamps. 

I never  bothered  to  become  a U.S.  citizen. 
As  a permanent  resident,  I enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship  (like  paying  taxes, 
registering  for  the  draft,  getting  Food  Stamps), 
except  that  I am  not  allowed  to  vote  or  to  work 
for  the  Post  Office.  Occasionally  I’ve  filled  out 
applications  for  other  jobs  that  ask  for  citizen- 
ship, but  it’s  easy  enough  to  lie.  Who  could 
know?  I don’t  even  bother  carrying  the  card 
on  my  person  “at  all  times”  as  required  by  law 
— because  I’m  white.  I have  blonde  hair,  blue 
eyes,  no  accent.  If  I walk  down  Mission  Street 
with  my  friend  Jaime  — a U.S.  citizen  of 
Mexican  descent — it  isn’t  me  who  has  to  worry 
about  being  stopped  and  questioned  by  La 
Migra. 

"Let  the  blonde  guy  go,  he  ain’t  no  god- 
damned Mexican." 

A few  months  ago,  my  mom — also  a green 
card  holder  — called  to  read  me  a tiny  article 
she  found  on  page  A37  of  that  evening’s  paper: 
“The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  is  replacing  all  alien  registration  receipt 
cards,  Form  1-151,  issued  before  1978  to  per- 
manent resident  aliens.  The  old  ’green  card’ 
will  be  replaced  by  Form  1-551.  This  counter- 
feit-resistant document  includes  the  holder’s 
fingerprint,  signature,  photograph...” 

So  much  for  flirting  at  the  bank!  I almost 
wished  mom  hadn’t  told  me.  If  she  hadn’t,  I'd 
have  never  known.  I saw  no  public  service 
announcements,  no  placards  on  the  bus,  no 
other  items  in  the  newspaper  announcing  the 
re-registration  drive  — almost  as  if  the  INS 
didn’t  want  people  to  know.  As  if  it  would  have 
rather  had  a million  or  so  people  walking 
around  with  expired,  illegal  green  cards. 

"But  officer,  I didn’t  know!" 

"Yeah,  yeah,  Poncho,  that’s  what  they  all 


Ok,  maybe  I’m  being  paranoid.  Maybe  the 
INS  simply  couldn’t  afford  to  advertise  — al- 
though they  could  now,  after  charging  11s  resi- 
dent aliens  $75  a head  to  re-register. 


The  deadline  was  September  20.  Natural- 
ly, I waited  until  the  last  minute,  rolling  into  the 
INS  office  on  Montgomery  Street  at  1:30  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  20th.  I stood  in  line  for 
half  an  hour  to  get  a number.  My  number  was 
636.  The  electronic  tote  board  read  600.  Since 
the  office  closes  at  3:30  every  day,  I knew  I 
wouldn’t  have  to  wait  longer  than  90  minutes. 
Plenty  of  time  to  observe  the  inner  workings  of 
the  INS  with  my  keen  journalistic  eye. 

Here’s  what  I saw:  a bunch  of  people  sit- 
ting in  chairs  or  standing  in  long  lines,  clutching 
official-looking  forms  and  documents  and 
speaking  all  kinds  of  foreign  languages.  Mostly 
Asians  and  Latinos,  a few  Sikhs,  no  Haitians. 

As  closing  time  drew  nigh,  the  INS 
employees  behind  the  long  wooden  counter 
worked  faster.  Three  windows  opened  up  to 
service  applicants  for  1-551.  At  last  my  num- 


ber came  up.  I went  to  the  designated  window, 
but  my  friendly  INS  representative  was  still 
busy  with  customer  #635,  an  old  lady  with  an 
unidentifiable  accent  and  an  axe  to  grind. 

"They  tell  me  when  I get  this  card  that  it  is 
good  forever.  Now  you  want  me  pay  75  dollar 


for  another  card?" 

"Ma’am,  the  old  cards  were  too  easy  to 
counterfeit,  so — " 

"Do  I look  like  criminal?  I am  too  old  even 
to  work  in  this  country!  Why  do  I have  to  pay 
so  much?  I do  not  pay  so  much  for  driver’s 
license,  why  so  much  here?" 

This  went  on  for  several  minutes,  until  the 
old  lady  finally  produced  a check.  When  it  was 
my  turn,  I asked,  “Why  is  it  so  expensive?” 

The  poor,  harried  woman  behind  the 
counter  looked  at  my  old  green  card,  and  the 
baby  picture  did  the  trick:  she  smiled.  “You 
were  under  fourteen  years  of  age  when  you 
entered  this  country?” 

"Obviously.  Why?" 

"If  you  were  under  fourteen,  you  don’t 
have  to  pay.  The  fee  is  waived  automatically." 

"Oh?  Well,  never  mind,  then!" 


I’ll  be  getting  my  new  card  in  about  six 
months,  she  told  me,  and  I can  keep  the  old 
one,  too  — for  banking  purposes.  Of  course, 
I won’t  be  bothering  to  carry  either  one  of  them 
on  my  person  “at  all  times"...but  I still  can’t 
help  wondering:  where  is  all  that  fee  money 
going?  Certainly  it  doesn’t  cost  the  INS  $75  to 
issue  a card;  what  are  they  doing  with  the 
surplus?  Beefing  up  the  border  patrol, 
maybe?  Or  saving  up  to  build  that  wall  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Mexico  that  Pat  Buchanan 
proposed  a few  years  ago? 

In  Germany,  they  recently  pulled  down  a 
wall.  Ironic  that  I’m  living  in  a country  that’s 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  erecting  one.  In  fact,  we 
are  erecting  one  — if  not  with  bricks,  then  with 
policies  and  laws.  If  Pete  Wilson’s  “Save  Our 
State”  initiative  passes,  California  takes  one 
giant  goose-step  toward  the  kind  of  glorious 
democracy  enjoyed  by  Germany  in  the  1930s 
and  ’40s.  In  fact,  as  a German,  I feel  qualified 
to  suggest  that  Pete’s  Prop  187  doesn't  go 
nearly  far  enough.  We  should  build  camps  to 
house  illegal  aliens,  ja?  Ifwe  deport  them,  they 
just  sneak  back  over  the  border  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  anyway,  hell-bent  on  stealing  all 
those  migrant  farm  worker  jobs  that  us  legal 
residents  and  citizens  are  so  anxious  to  get! 
And  if  we  deny  them  state  services  like  school 
and  medicine,  they’ll  just  be  hanging  around  in 
public,  sick  and  starving,  stealing  and  drinking 
no  doubt  — playing  havoc  with  the  tourist 
industry  — so  let’s  just  round  ’em  all  up  and 
put  ’em  in  camps  where  we  can  keep  a brother- 
ly eye  on  ’em,  like  we’re  already  doing  with  the 
Cubans  and  Haitians.  Hell,  we  almost  went  to 
war  with  Haiti  to  keep  those  hungry  bastards 
on  their  own  island,  so  let’s  get  serious  and  nip 
all  this  freeloading  immigration  in  the  bud  by 
sending  would-be  border-crossers  a CLEAR 
SIGNAL  about  what  our  slate  and  nation 
stand  for.  Maybe  even  tear  down  that  bleed- 
ing-heart Statue  of  Liberalism  in  New  York, 
while  we’re  at  it.  What  do  I care  about  the 
huddled  masses?  I’ve  got  my  green  card,  and 
I don’t  even  have  to  show  it  — because  I’m 
white. 

God  bless  America!  Don’t  forget  to  vote. 


Recycle  the 
Natural  Wa\> 


Compost  your  grass,  leaves 
and  kitchen  scraps  into  rich  soil  for  your  house  plants  or  garden 


l 


(Rain  or  shine) 


One  Day  Only 

Backyard  Composter  Sale 

Saturday  October  15th,  9am-3pm 

Sponsored  by  the  San  Francisco  Recycling  Program 


Check  with  ID  or  cash  - No  credit  cards 
* Offer  for  San  Francisco  residents  with  valid  I.D. 
Only  one  per  household 


THE  EARTH  MACHIHE 


• Convenient  /'no  turning  required" 
Easy,  snap-together  assembly 
Enclosed  design,  locking  lid 
Easy  harvesting  through  sliding  door 
Light  & easy  to  carry-fits  into  any  car 


San  Francisco 

RECYCLING 


PROGRAM 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LEAGUE  OF 
URBAN 
GARDENERS 


• Big  enough  for  a family  of  five 

• Ten-year  warranty 

• 200,000  now  in  use 

• Includes  FREE  96  page 
composting  book 


7th  and  Lawton  in 
the  Sunset  District 

( Across  from  the  Garden 
For  The  Environment) 

Bins  must  be  picked  tp  icde 


Golden  Gale  fork 
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Emergency  Care 
With  Less  Waiting 


When  an  emergency  health  problem  strikes,  come 
to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital.  You’ll  get  emergency  care  with 
less  waiting. 

Within  10  minutes  after  you  arrive,  an  emergency 
nurse  will  check  your  symptoms.  For  urgent  health 
problems  - like  a sprained  ankle,  an  earache  or  the  flu 
- you’ll  be  examined  by  a doctor  and  on  your  way, 
typically,  within  an  hour. 

Each  year.  St.  Luke’s  provides  more  emergency 
care  than  almost  any  other  San  Francisco  hospital. 
That’s  why  we  have  a specially  trained  doctor 
available  24-hours  a day  just 
for  children. 

We’re  specialists  at  Emer- 
gency Care.  We  hope  you’ll 
never  need  an  emergency 
room:  But  if  you  do,  why  not 
go  to  the  best? 


3L 
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STRIKES 

HOSPITAL 


Emergency  Department 
Army  & Valencia 

Se  Habla  Espanol 


READY  MADE  FRAMES 
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AT  OUR  MEXICAN  CRILLS 


£ 17TH  ST.  & VALENCIA  • SF 

431-3351 
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3071  16TH  5T.  * SF 
864*8840 
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